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Vending machines for Kotex belts 
are also available at a nominal cost. 
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Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on men- 


strual education for both elementary and high schools. 


The Story of Menstruation—a delightful 10-minute, 16- 
mm. Walt Disney sound and color film which gives a 
warm, natural explanation of just what happens during 


menstruation and why. 


You're A Young Lady Now—is especially written and illus- 


trated for girls 9 to 12. 


Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written 


especially for the teenager. 


Instructional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide and 


Mother-Daughter Program. 


KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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seruice 


no school should be without... 


rest room vendors 


for Kotex 


feminine napkins 


More than just a convenience, handy, coin- 
operated vendors make Kotex feminine 
napkins readily available at all times. 

They provide a needed and appreciated 
service for students and teachers. Vendors 
are available without charge. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the 
feminine napkin most women prefer. Only 
Kotex has Wondersoft—the gently spun 
covering that won't rub, won't chafe...and 
Kotex has the extra absorbency that's 
instant and complete. 


KKK KK KK 


Kimberly-Clark & Corporation 
Department Number SM-79, Neenah, Wisconsin 


[_] Please send me complete details and ordering information on 
the Kotex Educational Program 


[_] Please send information on the vending machine service for 
Kotex feminine napkins. 
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For any kind of music, any time, any place— 





Music CAN PLAY the vital role it should 
in today’s school life when you have a 
versatile Hammond Organ! 


You'll have appropriate music for 
every occasion—for assemblies, music 
classes, athletics . . . for dances, forma! 
ceremonies, PTA meetings. In fact, your 
Hammond Organ will be busy around 
the clock! 





downstairs, and... 


Your school needs 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Harmonic eee 


And every type of [ 
music, from pop 
tune to classic, will | 
sound better. For 
Hammond’s exclu- - 
sive Harmonic Drawbars ~¥ you com- 
mand thousands of beautiful tones . 

a vast range that no other organ can 
duplicate. 





And you'll have music wherever you 
want it. The Hammond Organ is port- 
able, takes little space, plugs in like a 


To bring your school better music, just mail these coupons... 
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(_] Please send me your booklet telling 
how my school can raise money for 
an organ. 


Name 
School 
Address. 

City & Zone 
County & State 
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My school is interested in: 


(] Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ. 


(_] Hearing a free organ concert. 


Name 
School 
Address. 
City & Zone 
County & State 
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all around the school! 


Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


lamp. It’s easy to play, especially for 
those who have training on the piano. 


Never Needs Tuning* 


Hammond music costs less over the 
years, for you'll never have any tuning 
expense. Hammond is the only organ 
that can’t possibly go out of tune. 


To find out more about the Hammond 
Organ, mail any of the coupons below. 
Address Hammond Organ Company, 
4231 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


*PertainstoSpinet, Home, Church and Concert Models, 
(Except Solo Pedal Unit of Concert Models.) 
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(CL) Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 


Name 
School 








Address. 
City & Zone. 
County & State 
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Vending machines for Kotex belts 
are also available at a nominal cost. 
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no school should be without... 


rest room vendors 


for Kotex 


feminine napkins 


More than just a convenience, handy, coin- 
operated vendors make Kotex feminine 
napkins readily available at all times. 

They provide a needed and appreciated 
service for students and teachers. Vendors 
are available without charge. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the 
feminine napkin most women prefer. Only 
Kotex has Wondersoft—the gently spun 
covering that won't rub, won't chafe...and 
Kotex has the extra absorbency that's 
instant and complete. 
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Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on men- 


strual education for both elementary and high schools. 


The Story of Menstruation—a delightful 10-minute, 16- 
mm. Walt Disney sound and color film which gives a 


warm, natural explanation of just what happens during 
menstruation and why. 


You're A Young Lady Now—is especially written and illus- 
trated for girls 9 to 12. 


Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written 
especially for the teenager. 


Instructional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide and 
Mother-Daughter Program. 


KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark & Corporation 
Department Number SM-79, Neenah, Wisconsin 


[_] Please send me complete details and ordering information on 
the Kotex Educational Program 


[_] Please send information on the vending machine 
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For any kind of music, any time, any place— 





MusIC CAN PLAY the vital role it should 
in today’s school life when you have a 
versatile Hammond Organ! 


You'll have appropriate music for 
every occasion—for assemblies, music 
classes, athletics . . . for dances, formal 
ceremonies, PTA meetings. In fact, your 
Hammond Organ will be busy around 
the clock! 


downstairs, and... 


Your school needs 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Harmonic Drawbars 


And every type of my 
music, from pop | 
tune to classic, will | ~ 
sound better. For ; 
Hammond’s exclu- a 
sive Harmonic Drawbars let you com- 
mand thousands of beautiful tones... 
a vast range that no other organ can 
duplicate. * 







And you'll have music wherever you 
want it. The Hammond Organ is port- 
able, takes little space, plugs in like a 


To bring your school better music, just mail these coupons... 


([] Please send me your booklet telling 
how my school can raise money for 
an organ. 
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School 
Address. 

City & Zone 
County & State 
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My school is interested in: 


(] Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ. 


(_] Hearing a free organ concert. 
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all around the school! 


Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


lamp. It’s easy to play, especially for 
those who have training on the piano. 


Never Needs Tuning* 


Hammond music costs less over the 
years, for you'll never have any tuning 
expense. Hammond is the only organ 
that can’t possibly go out of tune. 


To find out more about the Hammond 
Organ, mail any of the coupons below. 
Address Hammond Organ Company, 
4231 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


*PertainstoSpinet, Home, Church and Concert Models. 
(Except Solo Pedal Unit of Concert Models.) 


([] Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 


Name 
School 








Address 
City & Zone. 
County & State 
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riffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


These long-span metal panels (up to 31 feet) are 

inate need for intermediate purlins and beams. The 

ides excellent “‘flat-curve”’ correction at all frequencies. 
Your Single Source of Supply for 

nels » Doors +» Windows + Curtain Walls 
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QUIET CLASSROOMS ...created by a Fenestra acoustical ceiling 
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Features 
Can tests really measure ability? 28 


In a tape-recorded interview with SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, the president of Educa- 
tional Testing Service presents a candid analysis of ability and achievement tests. 


How safe are your schools? 32 


Here’s a three-pronged program for making your schools safer—case histories on 
fire protection and detection and a check list for prevention of accidents. 


When does it pay to remodel a school? 35 


If your old, outmoded, schools are structurally sound, your district may be able to 
convert them into the modern usable buildings you need. Here’s how it was done. 


Grow your own administrators 39 


It’s not necessary to raid neighbors or go on expensive scouting trips to find compe- 
tent administrators. Here’s how one district is growing its own. 


Explorations in education 43 


Reports on new programs concerned with advantages of teaching in a one-room 
schoolhouse, art programs for the gifted and introductions to high school. 


Short Reports 
Three minutes to projection a 
How safety is taught with a camera that produces slides in three minutes. 


A fresh new way to handle accounts payable a 
Too small for an accounting machine? This may reduce your paperwork problems. 


How to handle after-hours transportation 52 
Late bus service needn’t be a stumbling block to extra-curricular activities. 


Departments 
Letters to the editor 9 News of the schools 21 
A sampling of correspondence A digest of current happenings 


Things your public ought to know 13 Press releases he 
On a variety of subjects : News from the business firms that serve 


your schools 
Food clinic 14 


Answers to your feeding problems Reader service section 68 





BLONDER- TONGUE 
OFFERS A 
FREE SURVEY 

TO DEMONSTRATE 

HOW CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 
IMPROVES EDUCATION 
... AT A LOW COST 


Closed circuit television — the newest means of visual communication — is 
proving itself as an invaluable educational tool in many of the nation’s leading 
schools. Included among the many schools that rely on Blonder-Tongue closed 
circuit TV systems are the Plainedge, New York Junior-Senior High School 
(this installation was described in School Management Magazine, April issue); 
West Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizona; Queen of Universe Church and 
School, Chicago, Illinois; Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia and 
many others. 





By bringing important lectures and demonstrations to many students in many 
classrooms at one time, closed circuit TV enriches the curriculum. It permits 
more elaborate demonstrations, makes better use of the available time of our 
leading teachers and creates added student interest. Undoubtedly, closed circuit 
TV can benefit your educational program — the question — where? how? and 
the cost? 


Blonder-Tongue and its nationwide staff of specialists eliminate all the guess- 
work in closed circuit television by offering you a free survey in your school to 
demonstrate its benefits; what an installation involves; and the cost. With 
closed circuit TV now enhancing the educational programs in many schools 
similar to your own, you can’t afford to miss this opportunity to find out at no 
risk or obligation what it can do for you. 


[Bit 


wire — phone or write today for a free survey 








9 Alling Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Dept. SM-7 


industrial T'V systems ¢ master TV systems ¢ high fidelity components « TV products « FM-AM radios 


A completely automatic Blonder-Tongue 
closed circuit TV system (compact, rugged 
camera; automatic light compensator; TV 
monitor) providing quality pictures can be 
installed for less than $2,500.00. 
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BLONDER-TONGUE LABORATORIES, INC. 
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In the New Mills High School... 


MISCO WIRE GLASS 


rome} i- 3), | ae - 3-7 Vee me 
and PROTECTION 





: Architects: John Lyon Reid & Partners 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The desirable combination of attractive appearance and fire safety Partner-in-charge: Burton L. Rockwell, A.1. A. 
are happily united in the new Mills High School, of the San Mateo Union Guts end Ciaatag! polite el me 
High School District at Millbrae, California. Here 15,000 square feet of 
handsome Mississippi Polished Misco offer the proven protection of 
wire glass to help safeguard students and building against tragic and 
costly fire losses. A recognized fire retardant, Mississippi Wire Glass is the Write for 
original solid wire glass upon which the Underwriters’ standard was free catalog. 
based in 1899... the standard today by which all others are judged. Address 
Don't bargain with safety. Give your school the protection that only Department 17. 
wire glass affords. Specify Mississippi Wire Glass. Available 


in “see-through” or obscure patterns wherever quality glass is sold. Fe £ e, Bs F = SS i ad 


wr GLASS COMPANY 


sit oun Ps © 88 Angelica St. @ St. Lovis 7, Missourl 
weuns) 
i" ~\d NEW YORK e CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
48 


. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED; FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Why North Hagerstown’s new TV High School’ 


Complete with supplementary closed-circuit TV 
educational system, North Hagerstown, Mary- 
land’s new ‘““TV High School’’ embodies the 
latest educational and design concepts. Like 
McLeod & Ferrara, architects, you'll find that 
the use of Truscon VISION-VENT® Window Walls 
is an ideal way to convert one such concept— 
that of exterior walls which provide added light, 
beauty, and economy—into a striking reality. 


MORE LIGHT, BETTER VENTILATION 
—Use of VISION-VENT Window Walls assures 
higher natural light factor, good fire-resistance 
and insulating value, better ventilation. When 
required, panels can be provided with louvers 
for heating or ventilation systems. 


PLEASING LINES, COLORS—Select prac- 
tically any type of window—double-hung, 
architectural projected, intermediate projected, 
and many others. Trim, modern appearance. 
Choice of high-gloss panel colors for single- or 





Cost of VISION-VENT Window Wall construction utilized by 
McLeod & Ferrara, Architects, compared favorably with any 
other type of construction considered. No other type, however, 
offered the combination of added light, beauty, durability, 
and complete flexibility of design. 





multi-colored effects. Almost any desired ar- 
rangement of insulated panels; fixed or operating 
lights; side-hinged, inward or outward project- 
ing ventilators. Choose either steel or aluminum. 


IMMEDIATE AND LONG-TERM 
ECONOMY —Applied-skin type construction 
gives up to 5% more usable floor space, reduces 
weight on frame and foundation, permits fast 
erection even in foul weather. Specify factory- 
applied Supercoat on steel windows—actually 
a double coat of baked enamel. Superbly 
smooth, hard, and durable. Eliminates field 
painting of windows... staves off maintenance 
painting for years. 

For all the advantages of modern curtain 
wall construction—combined with the exclusive 
feature of ventilated, insulated panels inte- 
grated with heavy-intermediate steel windows 
—investigate VISION-VENT. Send coupon for 
full information without obligation. 








Truscon “O-T" Open Truss Steel Joists® are employed ex- 
clusively in North Hagerstown’s new high school. Joists are 
covered by acoustical ceilings in all but a few laboratories 
—such as the electronics lab seen above—where possible 
increases or changes in electrical systems will require com- 
plete accessibility. Send coupon for “O-T” Steel Joist details. 
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REPUBLIC 





TEEL &® 


Woldi Widest Range 
of, Standard Stacls ant Stak Producta” 

























Architects: McLeod & Ferrara, Washington, D.C. 


. 


These high-quality Republic Stee! Lockers will be en- 
joyed by generations of North Hagerstown high school 
students. Designed and built by Republic's Berger 
Division to weather youthful exuberance. Bonderized 
to take and keep a finer enameled finish. New, im- 
proved handle. All locker sizes and styles. Complete 
planning, engineering, and installation service. Send 
coupon for complete information. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. SM -7924 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send full information on: 

O) VISION-VENT Window Walls 


O Republic Steel Lockers 0 “O-T” Steel Joists 














Name Title 
Company. 

Address. 

City. Zone State. 
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“Floors instead of doors,” “The boys have it, 
why can’t we?” demand the placards. “We want 
maple!” shout the high school girls in East St. 
Louis, Illinois. They march en masse into the 
school board meeting to insist on maple flooring 
for the girls’ gymnasium in the new East St. Louis 
Senior High School. They explain to the board 
members their reasons for wanting maple. “Substi- 
tute floors hurt their feet,” they say, “and provide 
a poor surface for games.” For the small extra cost, 
they feel maple flooring is well worth it. 

The board listens to their plea and considers, 
weighs the advantages of maple against substitute 
flooring ...and then changes the plans. The girls 
win the day. 

They argued so strongly because they play in 
gymnasiums and know there’s a lot of difference in 
quality between maple flooring and substitutes. 
And the board had to agree that the big difference 
in quality was worth the small difference in cost. 

Don’t you? 
































fifth 








Photo courtesy East St. Lovis Journal. Faces 
obscured in accordance with state privacy laws. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 


rombound* Continuous Strip* Maple Flooring, PermaCushion® Resilient Floors and other hardwood flooring 
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One-story construction 


sin: Your article, (Are One-Story 
Schools More Expensive to Build?, 
SM, Feb. ’59), indicates Robert D. 
MacKinnon has information indicat- 
ing that one-story buildings may not 
be more expensive than two-story 
schools. 

We are very much interested in re- 
ceiving more information on this sub- 
ject as we expect to build several ele- 
mentary schools, one or more junior 
highs and a senior high within the next 
decade. Some of our elementary build- 
ings will be started in a few months. 

If you have some information avail- 
able, we would appreciate receiving 
copies of it. 


E. W. LUNDQUIST 
DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


® Mr. MacKinnon’s reply follows. Ep. 


® This article was based on a survey 
of work done entirely by this office, but 
I can assure you that the figures which 
we found for our work square fairly 
closely with work of other offices. 

I can also outline to you the method 
we use in determining the “tax rate” 
imposed by the deadweight (non-pro- 
gram) space required to satisfy a given 
plan type. To do this, we: 1) compute 
from the working drawings the net 
area of each instructional space, and 
each auxiliary program space, includ- 
ing all storage rooms, offices, teachers’ 
rooms, etc.; 2) we get the total of all 
of these spaces and subtract that total 
from the total gross area as computed 
from the working drawings; 3) the 
difference between these two figures 
represents the “tax” paid for the fol- 
lowing deadweight items only: 

a) thickness of walls, partitions and 

duct spaces 

b) boiler and fan and electrical 

spaces 

c) toilet and wash rooms (except 

gym shower rooms) 

d) corridors, passages and stairs. 

As an illustration, I cite two exam- 
ples from our own work: 


Greenlawn HS Partly 2-story 














(SCHOOL (A) 
total constructed area 91,159 sq. ft. 
total net program area 66,152 
tax (items a-d above) 25,007 

Darien HS 1-story 

(SCHOOL B) 
total constructed area 123,400 sq. ft. 
total net program area 96,400 
tax (items a-d above) 27,000 


To learn the total number of square 
feet of deadweight area per 100 feet of 
net program area, we then divide, for 
School A, 25,007 (deadweight area) 
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Gering Jr. High School— 
Gering, Neb. 

Built of Rilco wood lam- 
inated beams and deck. 
Arch.—Robert W. Ditzen, 
Boulder, Col. 

Contr.—Wilkins Company, Inc. 
Boulder, Col, 











@ BEAUTY 
@ FREEDOM OF DESIGN 
@ FIRE SAFETY 
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Gering School cost only $8.59 
a square foot and, according - 
to the architect, the greatest 
savings ‘“‘were effected pri- 
marily in the materials (Rilco 
Laminated beams and deck) 
and labor. 


“This type of construction fits together very easily. There is no 
need to import specially trained crews.” Rilco beams were 
erected quickly and economically by available local labor. 


Contractor Wilkins has ‘always been most favorably impressed 
with Rilco’s moderate cost, conformation to architect’s plan, 
excellent finish and prompt delivery ... If we need products 
of this type in the future, you can be sure that we will deal 
with Rilco.” 

With Rilco there’s no need to sacrifice beauty for economy. 
These attractive laminated wood members lend themselves to 
any architectural design, blend well with any decorating scheme, 
add fire safety to the building. The warmth of wood is a 
welcome feeling in any classroom. 

For information on how Rilco Laminated Products can enhance 
the beauty of your school and relieve the budget, contact your 
nearest Rilco office. 


Write for free 





RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
W827 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


District offices: Newark, New Jersey © Fort Wayne, Indiana « Tacoma, Washington 
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by 661.5 (number of 100-square-foot 
areas of program area). There are ap- 
proximately 38 square feet of dead- 
weight area to every 100 square feet of 
program area. For School B, the same 
process shows that there are just 29 
square feet of deadweight area to every 
100 of program area. 

You can see from these figures that 
the school which had some of its space 
above one level (20% ) imposed a higher 
tax rate on the program space than was 
required by the one-level school. 

It may interest you to know what 
this means in terms of dollars. We are 
able to make a direct comparison here, 
since both high schools were bid in the 


same period, both have similar con- 
struction, and are in suburban areas: 
Construction cost per square foot of 
space in School A was $1,550,000 
(total cost) divided by 66,152 
square feet of program space, or 
$23.44 per square foot. 
Construction cost per square foot of 
program space in School B was $2,- 
010,000 (total cost) divided by 
96,400 or $20.86 per square foot. 
To prove how unrevealing gross 
square foot cost comparisons can be, 
we note that the gross square foot costs 
for each of these schools were quite 
comparable ($16.82 and $16.37, re- 
spectively). When you compare the 





right where it belo gs... IN THE CLASSROOM! 
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HAWS ; 
Model 2055 
Porcelain enameled 
receptor mounted 15* 


with Model 4GK3 
fountain and fau- 
cet combination. 


HAWS 


MODERN school design recognizes the ne- 
cessity for versatile drinking facilities within 
the classroom ... HAWS famous deck-type 
receptors may be equipped with a wide 
choice of HAWS faucets and fountains, and 
are attractively styled in porcelain enamel 
or stainless steel for lifetime wear and san- 
itation. VANDAL-PROOF fixtures prevent 
juvenile damage, assure uninterrupted 
service. 


GET DETAILED SPECS! Write today for 
HAWS new catalog illustrating hundreds 
of fountains for every need. 


DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
~ 1443 FOURTH ST. (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ALMA, KANSAS 
ARCHITECT: Thos. W. Williamson, Victor 
H. Loebsack & Associates, Topeka, Kansas 
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cost of the educationally usable square 
feet, as we just did above, however, you 
can see that School A paid about 12% 
more for what it got than did School B. 
To sum up, where land costs are 
within reason ($3,000 to $5,000 per 
acre, or about 10¢ to 15¢ per square 
foot) it makes no sense to us to go to 
multi-level construction. To the often 
heard charge that one-level construc- 
tion requires more foundation, roof 
and utility runs, we say of course it 
does, but since these additional factors 
are included in the cost figures for 
School B, which still got more space 
for its money, why beat a dead horse, 
especially since we are not dealing 
with an isolated example, but with a 
problem which is easily measurable, 
and which unfailingly comes out that 
way for every school we’ve measured 
by this method? 
ROBERT MACKINNON, JR. 
KETCHUM AND SHARP, ARCHITECTS 
NEW YORK CITY 


Solving lunch problems 


sir: School personnel throughout the 
nation, while approving school cafe- 
terias for their many values, have, at 
the same time, bitterly complained 
about the waste of teaching time in the 
administration of the program. 

When our cafeteria at the Honey 
Brook Consolidated School in Honey 
Brook, Pa. was opened four years ago, 
the administration was determined that 
every effort would be made to keep the 
teacher’s work at a minimum. We have 
established the program on a weekly 
basis, issuing tickets to each student. 
The menu is published on Thursday for 
the following week. Lunch money is 
collected on Friday. Students are re- 
quired to purchase meals for a full 
week. Single meals can not be pur- 
chased. Space and milk are available 
for students who carry their lunch. 

Refunds due to absence are made on 
Thursday of each week, when the stu- 
dent passes through the cafeteria line. 
To qualify for a refund, the lunch tick- 
et must be signed by the homeroom 
teacher on the reverse side. This in- 
sures that the student was really absent. 
Lunch tickets are not transferable, and 
a date is stamped on each one. 

To save on dish breakage and labor, 
food is served in plastic compartmen- 
tal trays. 

The system outlined above has been 
in effect for the past four years. It has 
proven to be a good one. We now 
have more than 50% of our students 
purchasing lunch. We feel this is re- 
markable, because we are located in a 
small town, and many of our children 
can walk home to lunch. 

FRANCIS B. WOOD 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
HONEY BROOK, PA. 
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SCHOOL DOORS 
designed with the taxpayer in mind 


Taxpayers don’t have to keep buying doors to replace doors that kids beat up and break. Kawneer 
Wide Stile and Narrow Stile School Doors are built to take all the clinging, swinging, slam-bang 
treatment kids can dish out . . . without giving in. So is the Kawneer panic hardware. Doors and 
hardware will last the lifetime of the building. 
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FREE BOOK! . 


“Three Vital Elements of New School 
Planning” shows you how you can pre- 
vent a new school from becoming a tax 
burden. Mail coupon for free copy today! 


Kawner Company 
Dept. SM-79 
Niles, Michigan 


Please send me by return mail your free book, “Three Vital 
Elements in New School, Planning.” 


Name 
gervin’ architecture ang Indust, 
y 


Kawneer 


School and Title 


~~ 


Address 
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BURROUGHS F-2000 BUSINESS COMPUTER 


ITS A NEW DIMENSION IN COMPUTER / ACCOUNTING MACHINES WITH: 
DIRECT COMPUTATION - UNLIMITED PROGRAMMING - RELIABLE PRINTED- 
CIRCUIT COMPACTNESS - 252 DIGIT MEMORY - GANG INPUT - RANDOM 
ACCESS STORAGE- PRINTED OUTPUT DIRECT 10 ACCOUNTING RECORDS: 
ALL THESE COMPUTER ADVANTAGES AT AN ACCOUNTING-MACHINE PRICE 


Re Burrou hs Cor oration Call our nearby branch for full details. 
BK bi Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
i “NEW DIMENSIONS {| in electronics and data processing systems” Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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THincs YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 








Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Facts from our files 


The national treadmill 


ws Although the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation estimates that 71,600 class- 
rooms were constructed in 1957-58, 
the resulting net reduction in the 
classroom shortage was a mere 
1,800; from 142,300 in the fall of 
1957, to 140,500 in the fall of 
1958. At this annual rate of net 
gain over obsolescence and in- 
creased enrollments, it will take al- 
most eight decades to wipe out the 
backlog. 


Construction costs going up 


ws If you’re planning a new school, 
get it out to bid as fast as you can. 
According to the Research Institute 
of America, largest private business 
advisory service, “lumber and ply- 
wood prices are now working higher. 
Structural steel is due to go up, along 
with most other materials used in 
industrial buildings, schools, etc. 
Only cement prices, guaranteed by 
producers through year-end, will 
hold present levels, at least until 
1960.” 

The Institute’s current advice to 
its business members: “If you are 
planning to build, add to or modern- 
ize your facilities, the sooner you get 
the job under way under firm con- 
tract, the less it will cost you.” Total 
new construction in March touched 
a new all-time high. It was a full 
17% above the recession low last 
May, and 9% over the previous 
boom peak. Because industrial con- 
struction uses much the same ma- 
terials as school building, it is worth 
emphasizing that industrial building 
awards for March soared 81% over 
February, and 143% above a year 
ago, according to Engineering News 
Record. 

In addition to building costs, the 
advice of financial experts is that 
borrowing costs are due for a rise. 
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At the present time, many U. S. 
Government Bonds are paying over 
4% interest. Significantly, high- 
grade utility bonds have recently 
had to go as high as 4.6% and 
4.65% interest to find takers. Lend- 
ers want higher and higher yields 
on both short and long-term loans; 
and the Federal Reserve Board plans 
to tighten money still further, forc- 
ing interest rates even higher all 
along the line. 

To sum it up: the next few months 
apparently offer the last opportunity 
to get a favorable building contract 
before the coming construction 
boom really gets rolling. 


How good is 
educational television? 


m= In spite of the severe handicaps - 
which are faced by teachers using 
any new medium, results from edu- 
cational television are spectacular, 
according to Philip Coombs, secre- 
tary of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. He reports: “In 





the 110 cases where the academic 
progress of groups of ETV students 
were compared with groups of stu- 
dents taught in the conventional 
manner, the TV students come out 
on top in 68 cases against 42 for con- 
trolled groups. In many of these in- 
stances, however, the differences 
were insignificant. Where the differ- 
ences were ‘statistically significant’ 
the TV students came out ahead 29 
to nine. The probability of this hap- 
pening by accident is one in 1,000.” 


More babies, more scholars 


@ Enrollments in public, elementary 
and secondary schools stood at 34 
million in the fall of 1958, will rise . 
to 36 million in 1960-61, 40 million 
in 1963-64, and 42 million in 1966- 
67. Rising even faster than total en- 
rollments are secondary-school en- 
roliments. Annual per pupil.costs in 
high school are running about 1.4 
times higher than those of elemen- 
tary school for teachers, and 1.3 
times higher for classroom construc- 
tion. 





Federal aid? 


@ Pity the poor homeowner who 
carries the bulk of the cost of public 
education. 


The following chart is not going 
to be materially affected by the 
present Federal aid program: 


Percent of selected state-local expenditures 
financed by Federal aid, state revenues, and local 
revenues in the fiscal year 1957 


Source of funds for state-local expenditure 


Function Federal 
NEE, cu ons Shane eee oka 4% 
OEE OTT OP EET 12 
Public welfare ........eeeee08: 46 
Health and hospitals ........... 4 
Natural resources ..........65- 12 
CHR oS ivvuiupiosdedexsee tun 5 

WOE a.nd ks cdvedeanes 9% 


State Local 
42% 54% 
64 24 
35 19 
55 41 
67 21 
24 71 
43% 48% 
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He’s shouting for joy about 
Holcomb’s new WAX STRIPPER 


. +. amazing scientific discovery 
from Holcomb Research. Penetrates, 
softens, emulsifies built-up layers of 
old, hard wax — FAST! Absolutely 
safe for floors, Try it. It’s terrific! 


For every cleaning need, 
see your Holcombman! 


J.1. HOLCOMB MFG.CO., INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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PLAYGROUND | 
AND SWIMMING | 
POOL EQUIPMENT | 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 

















AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: Could you comment on the advantages of prefabricated 


portion controlled meats? 


= When prefabricated meats are 
purchased from a reputable packing 
house or jobber, the following ad- 
vantages accrue: 


1. You have precise size control. 
All portions are cut the same size. 

2. You have precise portion cost 
control. You know exactly how 
much each order costs. 

3. You have precise production 
control. There are no leftover meats 
to worry about. You may order the 
exact number of portions you re- 
quire. Meats come packed in many 
sized packages. 

4. You have precise waste con- 
trol. There are no bones, no trim- 
mings, no suet in your refrigerator. 
Meat packers have a ready market 
for by-products. You have none. 

5. You have precise operating 
cost control. There is less space re- 
quired, less refrigeration, less han- 
dling. 

6. You have precise labor-cost 
control. An expert meat cutter is not 
required, and higher priced labor can 
be doing other work. 

7. You have precise purchase 


control. You buy on rigid specifica- 
tions of quality and portions. The 
trend is to buy for meal service and 
not for storage. 

8. You have precise quality con- 
trol; i,e., you can buy beef stew 
boned, diced, desinewed, defatted 
and cut from the same beef muscle, 
This is obviously better than using 
trimmings and miscellaneous cuts. 

9. You have precise inventory 
control. You can maintain lower 
inventories with less capital tied up. 
You can compare portions issued 
with portions sold and menu rev- 
enue, and account for all portions. 

10. You have precise menu con- 
trol. The menu controls the refriger- 
ator and not, as so often happens, 
the other way around. 

The original cost per pound of 
prefabricated meats is obviously 
higher than for primal cuts. We do 
not recommend prefabricated meats 
for all schools; but we do think it 
worth extensive study by every 
school district to see if it offers a 
more economical and _ satisfactory 
method of doing business. 


QUESTION: You stated that a dietitian would not be needed in every 
school but that a competent food service supervisor or director could oversee 
less technically trained cafeteria managers at each location, (SM, April ’59). 
Would you state the qualifications and duties of a food service supervisor and 
a cafeteria manager? We would also like to know the duties of a school prin- 
cipal in relation to the cafeteria. How can we avoid possible conflict with the 


district food supervisor? 


® A food service supervisor should 
possess a thorough knowledge of 
foods and quantity food prepara- 
tion; a knowledge of purchasing 
procedures pertaining to quantity 
procurement of foodstuffs; a knowl- 
edge of induction and training meth- 


ods for new personnel; a knowledge 


of correct utilization of food service 
equipment; a knowledge of efficient 


Service Consultants. 


man-power utilization methods and 
procedures; ability to analyze situa- 
tions and to prepare relevant re- 
ports; skill in demonstration of 
proper cooking techniques; and abil- 
ity to inspire confidence and to 
influence changes in _ procedure 
through suggestions rather than or- 
ders. She should possesss resource- 
fulness, mature judgment and good 


About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco and St. Louis, food 
service consultants and engineers specializing in schools and 
institutions. He is president of the International Society of Food 
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For school planners . . . new information 


on the advantages of building with woopD 


Educational effectiveness, not merely square feet 
per dollar, is the true measure of a school’s value 
to the community. And wood .. . by creating 
the most compatible environment for learning .. . . , 
contributes to this effectiveness as no other build- Live, Work, Build 
ing material can. Pupils of all ages respond 
favorably to wood, study better in its quiet, 
friendly, home-like atmosphere. Teachers feel 
more at home, too. 

For all the facts on this vital matter in school 
planning, mail the coupon for your free copy of 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION’S informative new booklet, “Environment 
for Learning.”’ Find out why wood delivers more 
educational effectiveness . . . and .the best com- 
bination of value and economy as well. 


Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Please send me....copies of the new NLMA booklet, 
“Environment for Learning.”’ 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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For low first cost and 
low maintenance cost, 
choose Seal-O-San 


Seal-O-San is competitively priced, and it’s quickly and easily applied. If 
necessary, the Huntington representative will be on hand to direct opera- 
tions, at no cost to you. Maintenance? A simple, daily dust mopping with 
Huntolene® Antispectic Dust Control is all that is necessary. All this adds 
up to the most economical gym floor finish you can buy today! 

Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the advantages of easy application and 
simple maintenance, plus slip-resistance, durability, light color and pro- 
tection for long floor life. Ask our representative, the Man Behind the 
Huntington Drum, for more information. Write. today! 


Get your copy of the 
mew Coaches Di- 
gest. Free to coaches 
and athletic direc- 
tors; others send 50¢ 
handling fee. 


HUNTINGTON 


.«» Where research leads to better products 





HUNTINGTON @ LABORATORIES - HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania ¢ Jn Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 
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physical condition. A food service 
supervisor and her assistant (if she 
has one) should make surveys of 
problem areas in the cafeterias; ana- 
lyze cafeteria units which show ex- 
cessive food or labor costs; demon- 
strate and suggest correct methods 
of food preparation and service; 
demonstrate and instruct in proper 
utilization of equipment; recom- 
mend adjustments in manpower al- 
lotment; assist in the induction and 
training of new cafeteria personnel 
through demonstrations and group 
Participation; prepare reports on 
cafeterias with respect to efficiency 
of operation; and do related work. 

A food service supervisor should 
be responsible for recommendation 
of all necessary equipment for new 
Cafeterias; supervision and opera- 
tion of all elementary, intermediate 
and high school cafeterias; check- 
ing and approving all requisitions 
for replacement and repairs of cafe- 
teria equipment; pre-service and 
in-service training of cafeteria em- 
ployees; duty assignments for all 
cafeteria personnel; preparation of 
menus to be used in all schools; 
providing specifications for food 
purchases; testing and distributing 
recipes to be used; hiring new per- 
sonnel and discussing unsatisfac- 
tory cafeteria employees, subject to 
the approval of the principal; keep- 
ing all necessary records, as di- 
rected by the business manager and 
superintendent. 

It should be the duty of the 
school principal to provide faculty 
leadership for the advancement of 
the food service program. He should 
be responsible for the educational 
aspect as it pertains to the students; 
publicity and public relations, such 
as notices and menus sent home with 
the children, menu publicity in the 
newspapers, decorative food post- 
ers, etc.; scheduling of meal peri- 
ods; dining room decorum, includ- 
ing faculty supervision; assigning 
student helpers to the food service 
supervisor when and where needed 
or desirable; and cooperating with 
the. superintendent and the food 
service supervisor in insuring the 
success of the program. 





Questions were submitted by 
readers of School Management. 
Names withheld on request. Send 
your feeding questions to “Food 
Clinic” in care of this magazine. 
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IT'S YOURS TO USE...the Brunswick Experimental Classroom. ..integral part of the new Brunswick Kalamazoo Plant 
The first completely equipped classroom devoted exclusively to the study of utilization studies. It may also be used to pre-plan and see your rooms 
the relationship between the learning process and physical environment. completely furnished prior to the purchase of equipment. 

Educators are invited to use this unique facility for seminars, research, room Reserve the Brunswick Experimental Classroom early to insure its availability. 


Planning a new school? Remodeling an older one? 


Call On The Man From Brunswick 
a good man to have on your Building Team... 


He’s a good man to have around, all right! Especially in those early 
planning stages when his experience-tested suggestions on room lay- 
outs, equipment utilization, budgeting can well result in an improved 
schoolhouse—from both the functional and investment standpoint. 


Your Brunswick representative is eager to be of help . . . to give his 
time and experience to your Building Team. Call him! 
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FOLDING STAGES 

















THE CONTEMPORARY SERIES 


INVEST IN 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT OF 
ADVANCED DESIGN 


designed...manufactured... 
installed...and serviced for 
better learning...lasting value 


IN THE OFFICE 








FOLDING PARTITIONS 


MOVABLE CABINETS 


FOLDING GYM SEATING 












for better learning...for lasting value...invest in the all-new 


New School...Older School CONTEMPORARY SERIES 


Invest in Brunswick For 


Lasting Values Over the Years by Brunswick = 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SERIES—Comfort = 

molded of Lifetime Fiberglass in 6 beautiful Colors all 
for Learning with new Ophtho-Light, parchment ‘ 
pattern writing and work surfaces. Seating, Desks, y a 
Combination units, Tables. Chairs in 8 sizes, 

Tables in 5 heights. 


MOVABLE CABINETS—For storage, special 
purpose use. Interchangeable shelves, dividers, 
legs, casters, bases. 15”-22”-10" depths. Sliding 
doors and back panels in 6 Colors for Learning. 


MODUWALL—Completely outmodes fixed-to- 
wall chalkboard-display equipment. Flexible panels 
(most used accessories—chalkboard, pegboard, 
tackboard, flannelboard, easels, magazine racks, 
storage cabinets, utility rails) may be affixed or 
removed in minutes. Functions change that fast! 





"ROUND THE SCHOOL—Desks, cabinets, seat- 
ing units designed specifically for special non- 
classroom areas—administrative offices, cafe- 
terias, lounges, patios, etc. Design and color 
coordinated with regular classroom furnishings. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS—Make full utilization 
of gymnasium and multi-purpose rooms. Durable, 
lightweight, quiet-room panels of Aerocore con- 
struction—variety of finishes and colors. 


FOLDING BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS— 
Exclusive design permits installation from any ceil- 
ing structure. Folds into its own self-contained 
area. Really rigid when in play position. 


FOLDING GYM SEATING—Full adult height 
seats designed to give you maximum seating for 
the space occupied. Unique sloping skirtboards 
give more leg room when seats are open, form a 
handsome front when seats are closed. Seats 
positively row locked in open or closed position. 
Available in 3 to 30 row sections . . . in laminated 
solid board flush surface; solid board with grooved 
surface and rail boards for maximum ventilation. 


FOLDING STAGES—Space saving, easy to 
move folding stages with exclusive telescope fold 
that permits storage in minimum space. Always 
rigid, safe in use. Use them anywhere in the school 
as speaker's platform, for dancing, for theatricals. 
Available in 6 standard lengths; up to 35 feet in 
depth; heights from 18” to 42” in 6” increments. 





e Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company ...and a completely coordinated series of flexible, functional 
hool Equipment Division, 623 South Wabash Ave. 


hicago 5, Illinois STORAGE AND SPECIAL PURPOSE CABINETS 


d: (© COMPLETE COMBINED CATALOG . ‘ : a ” 
ase send: (] COMPLETE COMBINED CATALOG in six coordinated Colors for Learning 


or the following individual catalogs. 
Contemporary Series, Furniture 0 Folding Partitions 


Movable Cabinets CO Folding Gym Seating 
eerpeet Sates, Laminated & (CO Folding Basketball Backstops 
oduwall, Chalkboard-Wall Display C Folding Wardrobes 
System C) Folding Stages and Steps 
(€) Functional Color for the Classroom 


YOUR COPY !IS RESERVED... 


SEND TODAY for your copy of the new full-color 
catalog of the complete Brunswick Line of School 
Equipment of Advanced Design. No cost, no obligation. 
(or, if you’d prefer, we will send you individual catalogs 
on the lines indicated in coupon.) Ask also for your 
copy of the authoritative fact and idea filled booklet 
“Functional Color for the Classroom.” 
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‘[llinois court ruling 
‘removes school immunity 


All government agencies, including 
‘schools, can be sued for damages re- 
Fwulting from negligence. This is the 
| gist of a precedent-shattering ruling of 
| the Illinois Supreme Court. 
| The ruling came as a result of a 
/suit against the Kaneland, IIl., Com- 

munity Unit School District. Eighteen 
| pupils were injured in a school bus ac- 
| cident, allegedly a result of the driver’s 
) negligence. 

'- The court’s decision threw out the 
| ancient theory of sovereign immunity 
'under which governments were not 
| liable for the negligence of employees 
| or agents. Previously a school district 
' could be sued only to the extent of 
| insurance coverage. 
In opposing the suit, the school’s 
| attorney pleaded that bankruptcy and 
“grave and unpredictable problems of 
school finance and administration” 
would result. The district is faced with 
damage suits totaling $2.5 million. 

In handing down the decision, 
' Justice Ray I. Klingbiel wrote: “The 
tule of school district tort immunity is 
) unjust, unsupported by a valid reason 
and has no rightful place in modern 
society. . . . We do not believe that 
in this present day and age, when 
| public education constitutes one of the 

biggest businesses in the country, that 
| school district immunity can be justi- 
fied on the protection-of-the-funds 
_ theory.” 

Klingbiel suggested that there will 
be fewer bus accidents since the aboli- 
tion of negligence immunity will lead 
to greater care in thé selection and 
supervision of drivers. 
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Television at 2:30 a.m. 
keeps kids off streets 


A television program scheduled for 
2:30 one morning last month helped 
keep senior students in Euclid, Ohio, 
off the streets. The program consisted 
of films of their prom, concluded just 
a few hours earlier. 

Official board of education photog- 
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raphers took movies of the prom at 
the high school. The silent films were 
then rushed to Cleveland’s station 
WJW-TV, which put them on the air 
after its late, late movie. A_ senior 
student was chosen to provide the nar- 
ration. 

Students gathered at the local Tapco 
plant of Thompson Ramo Woolridge, 
Inc., to see the telecast while some 


sleepy-eyed parents watched from their 
homes, 
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Joint buying reduces 
local school costs 


A joint buying plan instituted by 
New York State, is saving 755 cities 
and school districts within its borders 
more than $2 million a year. Under the 


system, local. governmental units get 
the same price as the state on purchase 
of materials that both use. 

If it were not for the joint purchas- 
ing plan, each local unit would be 
forced to buy in small lots, losing the 
quantity discount. Some 52 items, rang- 
ing from fire hose to cars, are involved. 
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Homework yields to 
TV, survey shows 


A survey taken by Superintendent 
O. H. Anderson of Mahtomedi, Minn., 
appears to confirm what many educa- 
tors have feared for a long time—stu- 
dents spend too little time on home- 
work, too much on TV, 

Anderson asked four questions of 
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Too good to miss... 


As everyone knows, parents of today’s students received a much better edu- 
cation than their offspring. Here are a few items to prove it. 


Spelling . . . Members of the Bluefield, W. Va., Lions Club, challenged 


the local junior high school to a spelling bee. The Lions never got out of 
the jungle. The first student speller, David Spracher Jr., dispensed with 
nine Lions in a row, then took on their last contestant, his father. Junior 
showed no mercy, easily outspelling senior to close the contest. 


Science . . . Some chemistry students in Levittown, N. Y., found to their 


dismay that textbooks available to them were too far behind the times. 
Rather than wait for adults to catch up, they wrote their own. Their 
“Physical Science Bulletin” ranges from Einstein’s theory of relativity to 
“free radicals,” (which are not unencumbered Bolsheviks, the book points 
out). High school science students can easily understand the book. Their 
parents probably could not. 


Civics . . . 261 members of the Connecticut House of Representatives gave 


students a fine example of the way democracy works recently, when they 
voted 182 to 103 to confirm the nomination of Margaret C. Driscoll as a 
judge of the juvenile court. Simple addition showed that 24 extra votes 
had been stuffed in the wooden ballot boxes. A second vote produced a 
more reasonable 170-91 count. 


Reading . . . At least senior learned to read better than junior, you may 


say. Perhaps, but what’s he doing with his knowledge? A recent survey 
showed that two out of every three teenagers are currently reading books 
not related to schoolwork. Another survey showed that only one out of 
every six adults is presently reading a book. 





the 430 students in grades seven 
through 12, and received 370 responses. 

The results showed that the average 
student spent slightly more than five 
hours a week (including weekends) on 
homework. The same students aver- 
aged 19 hours a week on television. In 
response to a question on viewing of 
Channel 2, the area’s educational sta- 
tion, one student said he watched it 
regularly, 123 replied “occasionally” 
and 247 said they never watched it. 

By a five to one margin, westerns 
were the favorite television programs. 
This was true in every class except one, 


the 10th grade, where a dance program 
claimed first place. 

Like most averages, those in Ander- 
son’s survey don’t tell the whole story. 
He found, for example, that at least one 
ninth grader watches TV 62 hours a 
week. A seventh grader spends 60 
hours in front of the screen in an av- 
erage wéek. 

TV-viewing declines steadily from 
the seventh grade (25 hours a week) 
to the 12th (12% hours). Greatest 
amount of homework is done by | Ith 
graders (more than six hours) and 
least by eighth graders (four hours). 
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The NEW WAY to TEACH 
5 Classes in 1 Room! 





PROFESSION-L 








TYPING © SHORTHAND * BOOKKEEPING 


MACHINE PRACTICE * GENERAL BUSINESS 





BUSINESS PRACTICE 
FURNITURE 


Lets You Custom-Design an 
Endless Number of Units 
Adaptable to any Space 
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New functionally styled Cramer Profession-L 
school desks are the answer to the commercial 
teacher’s prayer. You can teach all business courses 
in the same classroom. Typewriter units are spe- 
cially constructed to completely eliminate machine 
movement and vibration. Profession-L Desks let 
you seat more students comfortably, efficiently 
+». with greater work area, at lower cost. 


Use them with Cramer Student Posture Chairs 
that encourage correct posture habits, lessen 
‘fatigue. 3-way adjustment for seat height, back 
height, seat depth. Formed, natural plywood seat. 
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“BUSINESS PRACTICE” FURNITURE 
Write for Complete Details 





CRAMER POSTURE CHAIR CO. INC., 625 ADAMS, DEPT. SM-7, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Hall of fame honors 
town’s average students 


A unique hall of fame, designed 
to honor those deserving students who 
don’t usually get headlines, has been 
started in the Harlan, Iowa, high 
school. 

“Star athletes and brilliant students 
get recognition in other ways,” says 
Principal L. S. Jamison. “This is a form 
of giving credit to those who do not 
otherwise get it. 

“The hall of fame is mostly for those 
who do a lot of things around school 
and remain in the background. I feel 
it has helped build better citizenship 
since most students respond to some 
form of motivation like this.” 

During the hall’s first nine months, 
it was inaugurated in September, 11 
students have been picked to be hon- 
ored. A committee of six, three each 
from the faculty and the student coun- 
cil, pick the award recipients. 

Nominations can be made by any 
student or teacher. Those picked for 
recognition have their pictures posted 
for six weeks on the main bulletin 
board in the school hall. They also re- 
ceive certificates. 

Nominations are based on leader- 
ship, good example, service for the 
school or other areas that often go un- 
recognized because they are unspectac- 
ular. 
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High school name 
coming from students 


Students of a new high school in 
Yuma, Ariz., will have a chance to de- 
cide what their school will be named. 

Residents of the city were invited to 
help in selecting a name for the school 
which is presently under construction. 
It is expected to open next September. 

Superintendent Warren R. Sirrine 
invited all the town’s citizens to send 
letters or postcards to the student rep- 
resentative advisory council at Yuma 
Union High School. The council 
screened all entries and delivered its 
recommendations to the board of edu- 
cation in April. 

Final screening and recommendation 
will be left up to the youngsters who 
will make up the new school’s original 
student body. They'll also be given a 
chance to choose the school colors and 
a name for the athletic teams. 
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State court rules out 
parochial transportation 


The Maine State Supreme Court, by 
a four to two vote, has ruled that the 
continued on page 24 
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Summer is the time 





to have your school’s temperature controls 


checked and adjusted 


If your building has Honeywell Temperature Controls, 
you are eligible for Honeywell's 
Money Saving Maintenance Agreement 


















Here’s what Honeywell Maintenance covers 


@ Honeywell experts completely take over the care of your building’s 
temperature controls. 


@ They periodically examine, adjust and clean all controls, valves, 
motors and accessories. 


@ Any worn or defective controls are replaced or repaired at no 
additional cost. 


@ Emergency calls are included. 


@ Efficient Honeywell service means peak performance from your 
equipment, no unexpected repair bills. 


Honeywell Maintenance Agreements are based on the size and number 
of controls in your installation. They cover one full year and are 
renewable. Your local Honeywell representative will be glad to give 
you the exact cost of an Agreement for your building. There’s no 
obligation. Call your nearest Honeywell office or mail the coupon below. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Department SM-7-96 

Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Please send me information on a Honeywell Maintenance Agreement 
in time for summer inspection and service. 


Honeywell 
[HH] Frit in Coatol EO 
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ToRNADO. HAS THE 
FLOOR MACHINE . 


That is RIGHT For Your SCHOOL 


oF an 
on 
Before you buy—make sure the mee! 
floor machine you purchase is iu J 
RIGHT for your needs. The big, ” 
— XS 
complete line of Tornado floor we ; a 
machines contains the RIGHT | 


machine for your size and type of 
floors. From rough concrete, tile, 
and wood, to delicate carpeting, — 
Tornado floor machines give better 
performance, longer life, easier 
operation. 










Brush Sizes 
to, 0a, 0, 16", 22°. 
Motor H.P. 3, 2, %, 1. 


18 Models to choose from 








Steel Wool 
Pads 
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Steel Wire 
Holder Wire Brushes Brushes Brushes 


Steel Wool Butcher's Metal Back 





Sanding Lambs Wool Wood Back Grinding 
Disc Pads Brushes Disc 


Write for Bulletin 913 today! 


REWER EECIRIC MEG. CO. 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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5102 N. Ravenswood Avenue 
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city of Augusta had no authority to 
provide public transportation for paro- 
chial school students. The city had en- 
acted such an ordinance two years ago, 

The court held that while the City 
had no power to enact such an ordi- 
nance, the state legislature could prop. 
erly pass a law allowing cities to pro- 
vide such transportation. 
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Houston votes all fund 
drives out of schools 


By a four-to-three vote, the Houston 
School Board has voted to ban all fund 
drives from the public schools. Under 
a previous ruling fund raising activi- 
ties had been limited to six drives per 
year. Now these will be eliminated. 

The affected organizations include 
the United Fund, Tuberculosis Seals, 
Easter Seals, March of Dimes, Junior 
Red Cross and Multiple Sclerosis. 

The action was taken despite the 
comments of Superintendent John W. 
McFarland who said that he believed 
the drives’ educational value out- 
weighed any difficulties teachers might 
have had in administering them. 

Four of the six affected organizations 
indicated that they would not protest 
the board’s action. Two, March of 
Dimes and Multiple Sclerosis, said they 
would ask the board to reconsider be- 
cause the drives have a realistic educa- 
tional value in the schools. 
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“Mr. Roberts” gains place 
on high school shelves 


Books containing the prize-winning 
play “Mr. Roberts” have been restored 
to the West Hartford, Conn. high 
school bookshelves by order of the 
board of education. They had been 
temporarily removed when a parent 
complained that his son had brought a 
copy of the play home from school. 

The parent reported “the profanity 
and other incidents in the book shocked 
and surprised my wife and I.” 

In replying to the demand that books 
containing the play be removed from 
the shelves, Board Member Herbert J. 
Kramer reported that the volume in 
question had been reviewed by all 
members of the board and that they 
were agreed that “this and other an- 
thologies containing the play . . . are 
attempting to present to the student a 
cross section of types of American 
drama. ... While some _ objection 
may be taken to individual themes, 
scenes or even words, we do not believe 
there is anything in this volume which 
would be deleterious to our students. 
. - - [have great faith in the ability of 
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our teachers to develop mature stand- 
ards of taste and judgment in their 
students.” 
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New York schools 
want use of armories 


Public and private schools in New 
York City have protested to Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller that they have 
been denied the use of National Guard 
armories in the city for high school 
events. 

The schools appealed to the gover- 
nor, as commander in chief of the state 
militia, to order officers in charge of 
the armories to permit the schools to 
make use of them for athletic and rec- 
reational activities. There are 17 ar- 
mories within the city limits. 

The schools pointed out that a 1957 
state law provides for the use of ar- 
mories “for the purpose of any pro- 
gram designed to reduce juvenile de- 
linquency, including athletic events.” 

School officials charged that requests 
for the use of the armories, particularly 
for track meets which could not be ac- 
commodated within school gymnasi- 
ums, were ignored by commanders of 
all but two of the armories. State offi- 
cials agreed to investigate the charges. 
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Schools cooperate on 
minor offense punishment 


Steps toward establishing a new 
system of punishing juveniles for mi- 
nor first offenses are being taken in 
Ogden, Utah, through cooperation of 
the schools, the merchants and juvenile 
court officials. 

Under the proposed program, youth- 
ful first offenders who present no par- 
ticular criminal problem to the com- 
munity would be punished by being 
assigned to work for the county or city 
schools, or for the county government. 

The program is aimed primarily at 
juvenile shoplifters. Superintendent T. 
O. Smith of Ogden agreed to cooper- 
ate if care is taken not to place the 
schools in the position of acting as a 
punishing system. Superintendent T. 
H. Bell of Weber County also em- 
phasized this point. 

Judge E. F. Ziegler of juvenile court 
said a similar program started in neigh- 
boring Davis County about two months 
ago and apparently is working success- 
fully. The plan would work like this: 

The juvenile court would first de- 
termine if a first offender presents any 
particular criminal or other problem to 
the community. If not, the court would 
then assign him to work for one of the 
school districts or for the county a cer- 
tain number of hours. 
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Involved in the program would be 
boys and girls between eight and 18. 


Home to be built for 
retired school employees 


Plans are under way to build a $1 
million home for retired employees of 
the Denver public schools. 

The Denver Educational Senior Citi- 
zens, Inc., formed to plan and raise 
funds for the structure, has enlisted the 
help of school employees and other 
Denver residents. 

The immediate goal is to raise $100,- 
000 to $150,000 for a start on con- 


struction of a building to contain 50 
to 75 units. Several sites are being con- 
sidered. 

Board members said a survey indi- 
cated that 175 persons are interested 
in living in such a project and that 
several such homes eventually may be 
built in different sections of the city. 

Only retired employees 60 or older 
will be admitted, but eligibility will not 
be limited to teachers. 

The first structure is expected to in- 
clude an infirmary, hobby and recrea- 
tion areas, community dining facilities 
and to provide limited maid and jan- 
torial services. 
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oncentration is easier... 
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the VLenbilt year-round syncretizer air conditioner 


The Nesbitt Year-Round Syncretizer is a new, 
quiet operating air conditioning unit designed es- 
pecially for the classroom. In winter, it heats, 
ventilates and cools (with fresh outdoor air)—in 
summer, it ventilates, mechanically cools and de- 
humidifies. Throughout the year, it performs these 
functions automatically to meet individual room 
requirements. It assures every student—anywhere 
in the room—the comfort conditions necessary for 
highest learning efficiency . . . at any time during 
the school year. 


Economical Heating . . . uniform warmth over the 
entire room... no cold spots. . . no drafts. Unit 
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sets back at night to save fuel, heats room quickly 
before morning occupancy. 


Draftless Ventilation . .. a constant supply of fresh 
outdoor air is supplied by the Year-Round Syncre- 
tizer to disperse disease germs—combat stuffiness 
and odors. 


All-season Cooling . . . economically provides out- 
door air in winter, intermediate seasons and cool 
summer nights. Cools mechanically in warm weather. 


Unsurpassed Humidity Control on humid 
summer days exclusive pre-cooler prevents hot, 
humid outdoor air from entering the room without 
being conditioned. It ‘‘wrings’” one-half gallon 
of moisture from the air on a typical summer day. 
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,..learning rate is faster 


it’s -—5° or 95° outside 


Student comfort is essential to the learning process. Trying to keep alert and 
attentive in a stuffy, overheated classroom or to work in a chilly or drafty one, 
distracts the student and lowers learning efficiency. The conscious or uncon- 
scious effort to maintain the bodily heat balance takes precedence over virtually 
every other consideration. 


The best teaching and the finest facilities cannot make their proper con- | 


tribution to the learning process unless the classroom is kept at the correct 
comfort level. This means controlling room temperature and humidity under all 
conditions, and keeping fresh air circulating without noise or drafts. 


The Nesbitt Year-Round Syncretizer solves all these complex classroom 
thermal problems quietly and automatically. It assures ideal comfort con- 
ditions needed for maximum learning efficiency. 


Get complete details on the Nesbitt Year-Round Syncretizer: Send for 





publication 11-2. 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American-Standard, Industrial Division, and American-Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 


creates the right classroom climate for learning efficiency 


Costs Less to Install... the Year- | 
Round Syncretizer system uses | 
smaller, less expensive system com- — 


ponents (pipes, pumps, chillers, 
etc.) because less chilled water is 
required for same cooling capacity. 
Factory fabrication of unit piping 
reduces job site labor. 


Costs Less to Operate ... with the 
Year-Round Syncretizer system 
only spaces in use need be condi- 
tioned . . . not the entire building. 
Mechanical cooling required only 
when outdoor air is inadequate to 
meet cooling requirement. 
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No other unit or system 

meets. the performance, safety 

and budget requirements of schools 

as well as the Year-Round Syncretizer. 
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SM asks an expert: 


Can tests really 
measure ability ? 





In this tape-recorded interview with the president of Educational Testing 
Service, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors present a candid analysis of ability and | 
achievement tests — what they’re worth, what they tell and how to use them, | 

































= @ ® “How reliable are the testing programs be- 
ing used in American schools?” 

This is the question that SCHOOL MANAGEMENT edi- 
tors have tried to answer in the following article. 

The question must be taken seriously. Tests, today, 
are the most important single factor in guiding the aca- 
demic and vocational future of a whole generation of 
American youth. 

We have been told, and have apparently accepted 
the idea, that our brightest youngsters can be identi- 
fied at an early age. For this select group—about 15% 
of our population according to Dr. Conant—there will 
be special care and handling. To them will go the 
precious openings in the best U.S. universities, the val- 
uable scholarships which, with rising costs, mean the 
difference between a college education and a high 
school diploma to many children. 

Most important, we are basing a drastic and pro- 
found change in American educational philosophy on 
tests. In effect, we are saying that “equal education for 
all” does not mean “the same education for all.” 


What do the tests really test? 


There is vast ignorance, even among schoolmen, 
about tests and what they are designed to demonstrate. 
There have been gross mistakes made in applying test 
data. For example, at the recent AASA convention 
Superintendent Mark Schinnerer of Cleveland, lashed 
out at a growing tendency to apply the results of group 
tests in comparing school systems and their effective- 
ness. Schinnerer said: “We should be warned about 
the dangers of comparing the test results between school 
systems or even the test results between schools within 
a system. This is a dangerous thing because there may 
be many factors working which destroy the validity of 
the comparisons. To compare the raw test results in a 
school in a depressed area of my town with the raw 
test results in a school in a favored community and 
conclude from them that the educational program in 
the latter school is better than it is in the former, is 


wrong. How unscientific can one be? A better way to 
do it, of course, is to compare the test results of all the 
pupils in one school whose IQ’s fall within a certain 
range with the test results from the other school for all 
the pupils whose IQ’s fall within that same range. Even 
that is subject to error and, consequently, reduced val- 
idity, but it is better than comparing the total raw 
scores obtained in one school with the total raw scores 
in the other.” 

Even greater danger is evident in misinformation as 
to what tests reveal about individuals. Here schoolmen, 
themselves, are contributing to the confusion. It is the 
rare school district which tries to give the parent a 
complete picture of his child’s test results. Few districts 
are equipped with the skilled personnel to do this job. 
And, rather than exert the very considerable effort that 
would be required to educate and train teachers to do 
the work, they fall back on the overworked excuse, 
“they—the parents—might not understand.” 

Parents and teachers must understand and cross 
communicate. Both must recognize what is perhaps the 
most important aspect of guidance and testing in a 
democratic nation—it is just as important to understand 
our individual weaknesses as it is to identify our 
strengths. Only from this base can universal public ed- 
ucation do its best work. 


SM asks an expert 


The interview below has been taken from a long 
tape-recorded session with Henry Chauncey, president 
of Education Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. ETS is 


an organization that annually provides for the testing — 


of several million students. It was established in 1947 
by the College Entrance Examination Board, the Car- 
negie Foundation, and the American Council on Educa- 
tion to centralize and expand the separate testing activi- 
ties of the three organizations. Among the important 
testing programs it administers are the College Board 
Examinations, the Graduate Record Examinations, and 
the National Teacher Examinations. 





Mr. Chauncey, one of 
the reasonable doubts 
in the minds of many 

school board members— 

and even many profession- 
al educators—involves the 
reliability of testing. How 

valid, in your opinion, is a 

test score as a measure- 

ment of ability? 


CHAUNCEY: A test can be very val- 
id, but only as a measure of the 
qualities it is designed to measure. 
You said both “reliable” and “val- 
id.” Actually, we differentiate be- 
tween reliability and _ validity. 
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There’s an important difference. Re- 
liability indicates the extent to 
which, if a student took a series of 
similar tests day after day, he 
would have similar scores. Validity 
indicates how well the test predicts 
what it’s supposed to predict or 
how well it measures the quality 
it’s supposed to measure. 


Q. What would be an example of 
something that could be tested in 
which considerable dependability 
could be established? 


CHAUNCEY: The two most impor- 
tant qualities, from the point of 
view of success in academic work, 
are verbal ability and quantitative 
or mathematical ability. Both of 





these abilities can be well measured 
and they are both useful in predict- 
ing future success in academic 
work. The verbal ability test tends to 
predict success in history, literature, 
languages. The mathematical ability 
test is particularly useful in predict- 
ing success in mathematics and sci- 
ences, though, in fact, all people use 
both abilities. Usually these tests are 
used to predict success at a later 
stage of education, such as success 
in college. 


Q. Has there been substantial evi- 
dence that these tests are valid in 
predicting success in college? 


CHAUNCEY: There have been thou- 
sands of studies of this. They cere 





















































































tainly don’t predict success perfect- 
ly. One of the things that we fight 
against is the tendency of some peo- 
ple to put too much weight on test 
scores and to consider them, be- 
cause they are numerical, as pre- 
cisely accurate. Nevertheless, the 
tests do predict academic success 
with a rather remarkable degree of 


accuracy. 

O child consistently to 
do poorly on tests, in 

spite of the fact that he or 

she might have a fairly 

high inherent aptitude? 


CHAUNCEY: I suppose it is possible. 
But if a student tries hard, he will 
not do very much more poorly than 
his ability would justify. Undoubt- 
edly, there are some people who 
just take tests in their stride and 
handle them better than people 
who are fearful. But this is a rather 
small factor, all in all. 


Q. In other words, you don’t be- 
lieve a capable child will do poorly 
on a consistent basis? 


CHAUNCEY: I would say this: ob- 
jective tests are much better in elicit- 
ing the best efforts from students 
who have a tendency to be fearful, 
than essay examinations. On an ob- 
jective test one always begins with a 
number of easy questions to permit 
a person to gain confidence and get 
rolling. The questions are arranged 
roughly in order of difficulty, so 
even the weakest students will have 
some questions that will seem fairly 
easy to them. If you have just a few 


Is it possible for a 





“Objective tests are much better in eliciting the best 
efforts from students who have a tendency to be fearful.” 





essay questions, and if a student 
makes a false start and doesn’t 
know whether to go back and do it 
over again, this can really upset him. 
He will do badly on the rest of the 
examination. 


Q. What is the difference between 
aptitude and intelligence, so far as 
test measurement is concerned? 


CHAUNCEY: Most people think of in- 
telligence tests as measuring innate 
ability and that’s all. But if you ask 
anybody who is working in the field 
of testing—and almost anybody in 
school work—they will say, “No 
one can measure—or no one has 
certainly found anything that comes 
close to measuring—innate ability.” 
What we measure is developed abil- 
ity. It’s a combination, actually, of 
what the person inherited and his 
environmental influences, including 
his training. 


Q. In other words, even in the score 
on an IQ test, environment is a fac- 
tor. 

CHAUNCEY: That’s right. Besides, by 
the time a person is age 18 or so, 
you are no longer primarily interest- 
ed in his innate ability if you are 
predicting success in college. If he 
hasn’t developed his ability, he’s as 
poorly off as a person who might, as 
a child, have had great potentialities 
as an athlete and never gone into 
athletics. He can’t begin to play ten- 
nis at age 18 and expect to make 
the Davis Cup team. The same is 
true in the intellectual sphere. 


Q. Is it possible for a child to score 
poorly on an aptitude test, or an in- 
continued on page 58 


The grades listed below are 
approximate. Schools will want 
to test at whichever grade lev- 
els are appropriate to their 
needs and best suited to their 
type of organization. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Ist GRADE 


3rd GRADE 


4th or 5th GRADE 
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ABILITY MEASURES 


These tests are intended to measure 
the learning abilities of students. 
Although such tests are often called 
“intelligence tests” they are not pure 
measures of innate ability; rather 
they measure the abilities students 
develop as they mature intellectual- 
ly and as they have new expe- 
riences both in and out of school. 


Reading readiness or group test of 
learning ability 


Type of Test 


ACHIEVEMENT MEASURES 


These tests measure the knowledge 
and skills that students have learned 
in school. A well-rounded achieve- 
ment battery not only describes a 
student's present status as a learner, 
but can often predict with accuracy 
his future academic performance. 


ROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PURPOSE 


Although tests are generally se- 
lected with a specific purpose in 
mind, they may usually serve auxil- 
iary functions. In this chart emphasis 
has been given to the tests which 
help the student to understand him- 
self better and which help the teach- 
ers and counselors to guide the stu- 
dent’s learning experiences. 


To assess individual pupil’s readi- 
ness to begin formal instruction. 





Individual test of learning ability for 
pupils who are not making normal 
progress or who seem to be con- 
siderably in advance of the class. 


For the retarded pupil, the test. 
would be part of a diagnostic pro- 
cedure to ascertain the causes of his 
learning difficulty. For the excep- 
tionally able pupil, the test may be 
used to guide decisions regarding 
an accelerated or enriched pro- 
gram. 





Tests in reading and arithmetic 


, 


The first three years provide stu- 
dents with basic learning skills. Tests 
will indicate whether pupils are 
ready to undertake formal subject 
instruction. 





Learning ability test (preferably one 
giving separate scores for verbal 
and quantitative abilities) 
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Tests in reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
social studies 


Assesses early learning in subject 
matter fields. Identifies pupils who 
may need help in overcoming spe- 
cific weaknesses. 
Provides indication of the pupil's 
capacity to succeed in the learning 
tasks of the next higher level. Also 
indicates whether his academic per- 
formance is at a level consistent 
with his ability. 

chart continued on page 59 








How safe are your schools ? 


Here’s a three-pronged program for making your schools 


safe—case histories on fire protection and detection 


and a check-list for prevention of accidents. 


= = = A little more than seven months have 
passed since newspaper headlines told the tragic story 
of the Fire at Our Lady of Angels School in Chicago. 
Ninty-four students and teachers died in that fire. 
Most of us would like to forget it. 

“People everywhere were saddened and frightened 
by the news of the horrible fire toll . . . ‘Experts’ 
grew on every bush, and very often their irrational ob- 
servations brought forth hysterical action. Schools were 
hastily checked and some of them closed as ‘fire haz- 
ards.’ Makeshift and expensive alterations were made 
to obsolete buildings—thus almost insuring their con- 
tinued use for decades. Boards of education and school 
authorities found themselves harassed and often by- 
passed by government officials or voluntary groups and 
individuals.”’* 


* SAFETY, SANITY AND THE SCHOOLS. Published by the American 
Assoc. of School Administrators, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 6, 
D. C. 25¢. 





























This summation of the emotional scene in the weeks 
following the Chicago fire, was published recently in a 
remarkable pamphlet prepared by a committee of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

It was not the purpose of the AASA to minimize the 
need for fast national effort to safeguard the schools. It 
was to add a touch of sanity and logic in an emotion- 
ally charged atmosphere. 

Along this line, a few general suggestions worth 
considering, are set forth in the AASA pamphlet: 


First, it urges the appointment of an adequate number 
of school fire inspectors. To this, it adds “Knowledge of 
structural stress and other principles of engineering is 
important—but alone, it is not enough. Inspectors 
should also be familiar with the known psychology of 
human behavior in times of emotional stress and dan- 
ger. It is their duty to make forthright recommendations 
calling attention to buildiag inadequacies and adminis- 


Ninety-four died in this fire. Most of us would like to forget it 


School Management contacted Lee T. Chandler, man- 
ager of technical products for the Edwards Co., an old 
line manufacturer of fire protective devices, to get the in- 
dustry’s reaction to the Chicago aftermath. He was asked 
if he felt there would be any permanent progress as a result 
of the catastrophy. His answer: 


“How many people remember, today, Boston’s Cocoanut 
Grove fire, the Hartford Circus fire, the fires at the LaSalle 
Hotel in Chicago and the Winecoff Hotel in Atlanta? These 
fires took 840 lives less than 15 years ago. The terrible 
memories fade away and the new generations—who never 
heard of these disasters—come along. 

“It has been just seven months since 94 died in the Our Lady 
of Angels fire. Maybe this time history will not repeat itself. 


“Thus far, reaction around the country is not too encourag- 
ing, although there are a few hopeful signs. In many states 
there is a genuine concern on the part of school boards, 
superintendents, fire officials and legislators. Yet in others 
there seems to be an attitude of it-can’t-happen-here.” 
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trative oversights . . .” The implication, though not 
categorically stated, is that schoolmen should question 
sharply the competency of their local fire authorities 
when it comes to inspection. 

Second, it states the case for community support: “the 
community can have the degree of safety it desires only 
if it has the courage and conviction to provide the 
finances and effort needed to correct inadequacies.” 


Third, it focuses on the superintendent as the key man in 
stimulating and co-ordinating his staff and local fire 
prevention authorities: “The superintendent should re- 
port regularly to his board, calling its attention to all 
existing hazards. He should not fear the publicity coming 
from an unfavorable safety report . . . the superin- 
tendent should bring the matter to the attention of the 
board of education. The board . . . then has the re- 
sponsibility for removing, correcting or accepting the ha- 
zard.” 


Fourth—and perhaps most important—the AASA state- 
ment hammers home to the school board the real heart 
of the matter: “the willingness of boards of education to 
expend funds on authenticated inadequacies will speak 
much louder than any policy.” 


Finally, the AASA statement points up the urgent ne- 
cessity that teachers and the children themselves be edu- 
cated and trained in school safety and what their con- 
duct should be in an emergency. 

In the following article, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors 


have brought together two examples of organized efforts 
to promote school fire safety, and an extremely com- 
plete check-list for administrators and board members 
interested in investigating the overall safety of their 
buildings. 

The three parts include: 


Detection—How Boulder, Colo. is assuring a warn- 
ing in time. 

Protection—How Philadelphia is creating a climate 
of safety. 

Prevention—A check-list to help you minimize the 
opportunity for tragedy. 











Time was the major cause of death 
in the Chicago fire. Lack of an ade- 
quate warning system meant that 
teachers and students were not 
aware of the fire until it was too 
late. 

Three months after the Chicago 
tragedy, the school board in Boul- 
der, Colo., culminated several weeks 
of planning by giving the go-ahead 
to an extensive program to insure 
that adequate alarm devices were 
installed in each of the city’s 14 
schools. 

The board approved an appro- 
priation of $89,000 to make the 
schools fire-safe. Sole objective of 
the appropriation: preservation of 
life. Not one nickle was spent on pro- 
tection of property. 

Boulder wanted, first of all, to be 
able to evacuate students from each 
of its schools before they were ex- 
posed to flame, heat and gases. Un- 
doubtedly, as a secondary result of 
its fire safety program, insurance 
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rates will drop, somewhat offsetting 
the immediate outlay. But this was 
not the object of the program. 


What's best? 


Boulder’s fire safety blueprint 
was no haphazard, stopgap project. 
It was planned carefully and incor- 
porates many of Chicago’s painful 
lessons. 

Shortly after the Chicago disas- 
ter, the district secured the coroner’s 
report and pictures of the fire. It 
also reviewed a variety of state- 
ments prepared by the country’s 
foremost fire prevention agencies. 
(See SM, March ’59). Films on fire 
and fire control were shown to 
the administration and board. 

Consultation with local, state and 
national fire authorities, and visits 
to nearby districts with outstanding 
systems, completed the research. 

Actual planning of Boulder’s fire 
detection setup was put in the hands 
of the school engineer, working in 


conjunction with the schools’ busi- 
ness service department. No archi- 
tect was necessary. All plans and 
specifications were checked by the 
city building inspector, fire chief, 
local fire control agents and engi- 
neers of the equipment supplier. 


What they got 


Boulder’s program falls roughly 
into two categories: detection and 
evacuation. 

About $50,000 of the appropri- 
ated money went into fire detection 
devices for the 14 schools. Each of 
the buildings is being fully equipped 
with automatically activated elec- 
tric alarm systems, directly con- 
nected to the town’s fire station. In 
all, there will be 1,400 automatic 
detectors “on guard” when school 
opens in September. (In addition, 
80 manual break-glass stations are 
being installed.) 

Two types of detection equip- 
ment are being used. The first, for 








use in boiler rooms, attics and other 
areas where sharp changes in tem- 
perature are not unusual, are “fixed 
temperature” detectors. These are 
activated immediately when the 
temperature surrounding them 
reaches a pre-determined point. 

Classrooms and storerooms are 
equipped with “rate-of-rise” detec- 
tors. These, in addition to being 
triggered at a pre-set heat level, go 
off whenever the temperature 
around them rises suddenly. Each 
system is provided with an auxiliary 
power source to insure operation in 
the event of a power failure. 

A further safeguard is electrical 
supervision of the entire system. A 
small trickle of current flows at all 
times. Should any element fail, a 
“trouble” warning is immediately 
sounded in the school. 

A light control panel, operative 
both for “trouble” alarms and in 
case of fire, indicates immediately 
the exact location of the source of 
the problem. The control panel will 
speed repair work when the system 
is temporarily out of service and 
will, in case of fire, aid administra- 
tors in planning escape routes and 
firemen in reaching the scene as 
quickly as possible. 

Since split-seconds can be deci- 
sive in cases of fire, the administra- 
tion has arranged to have horns in- 
stalled to signal fires, rather than 
traditional bells, which might be 
confused momentarily with stand- 
ard school period changes. 





If lack of time was the major 
cause of death in the Chicago fire, 
failure to use properly what little 
time there was, was an important 
contributant. In Philadelphia, the 
schools are making sure that every- 
one knows exactly what to do in 
case of a fire. 

Philadelphia’s plan is not an ex- 
pensive one. It could be followed by 
any city or school district of any 
size. All that is really necessary is a 


Boulder officials were well aware 
that an alarm system was not 
enough. Properly alerted to a fire, 
occupants of the building still need- 
ed proper escape routes. 

Stairwell enclosures were pro- 
vided on all multiple-story buildings 
which lent themselves to this method 
of protection. In the case of those 
buildings with inside stairways 
which could not be reached without 
walking an appreciable distance 
through hallways, Boulder officials 
found that outside fire escapes pro- 
vided much greater safety at far 
lower cost. 

Within the overall $89,000 cost, 
Boulder spent a maximum of al- 
most $18,000 on one school, only 
$1,200 on another. The median 
cost to equip a single school was less 
than $4,500. 

If an automatic detection device 
had been operating in the stairwell 
of Our Lady of Angels School, occu- 
pants of the building would have 
had at least three minutes of ad- 
vance warning. Just a month before 
the disaster, the building had been 
evacuated in exactly three minutes 
and 10 seconds during a fire drill. 

“The entire emphasis of our sys- 
tem,” says Clyde Hahn, assistant 
superintendent in Boulder, “is upon 
safety and preservation of human 
life. We are out to make certain 
that, in the event of a fire, we will be 
able to evacuate each of our schools 
speedily, safely and with a mini- 
mum of confusion.” 


PROTECTION a climate of safety 


little ingenuity and a desire to pro- 
vide children with the best possible 
information on fire safety. 
Six-and-a-half years ago, a new 
administration in the city’s fire de- 
partment set out to make Philadel- 
phia the national leader in every 
phase of fire prevention. “Since fire 
death statistics show that the prin- 
ciple sufferers are children of school 
age,” says Deputy Commissioner 
William J. Eckles, “it became im- 





mediately necessary to develop a 
fire prevention program that would 
be both educational and entertaining 
so that youngsters would eagerly 
want to participate and retain their 
interest in it.” 

As a first step in accomplishing 
this objective, the Philadelphia force 
relieved five top firemen of other 
duties and appointed them as a full- 
time task force for the dissemination 
of fire prevention material. 

These men visit every public and 
parochial school in the city, speak in 
the auditorium, address classes and 
lecture teachers on the importance 
of their project. The meetings not 
only cover fire prevention but enum- 
erate in detail the procedures to fol- 
low in the event a fire does occur 
in the school. 

Task force members bring to each 
school they visit, a variety of audio- 
visual aids to help put across their 
points. One of the most fascinating 
exhibits used to show the horrors of 
fire is called “The Chemistry of 
Fire.” This display, based on the tri- 
angle of fire—heat, air and fuel— 
shows how a fire starts and includes 
a demonstration of various types of 
fire extinguishers. 

Task force members also show 
two movies, “The Friendly Enemy,” 
produced by the city’s public rela- 
tions section in conjunction with 
the task force, and Walt Disney’s 
“I’m No Fool With Fire,” featuring 
Jiminy Cricket, in a series of fire 
prevention illustrations. 

Four games are featured in the 
school presentations. All were de- 
veloped by the firemen themselves 
and constructed by leading indus- 
trial firms. 

The first is “Beat the Hazards,” a 
quiz on fire prevention in schools. 
This consists of a spinning wheel, 
which stops at a number (see pic- 
ture page 53). It corresponds to 
a question box, and in the box is a 
card with a question and answer on 
fire prevention in schools and homes. 
The game was built by the I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co. Prizes have been 
donated by the Quaker Confection- 
ery Co. 

A similar game, “Fireama,” deals 
with fire prevention in the home. 
This has been developed along the 
line of “Monopoly.” A contestant 

continued on page 53 
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Old blueprint shows architect's concept of building 





When does It pay 
to remodel a school ? 


If your old, outmoded schools are structurally sound, your 
district may be able to convert them into the modern, 
usable buildings you need. Here’s how one district con- 
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verted its oldest school. 


THE PROBLEM: Your high school is 
overcrowded and new facilities are 
needed. To further complicate mat- 
ters, the building you have been 
using as partial quarters for the past 
five years has been condemned by 
the state fire marshall. 


THE SITUATION: Coos Bay, Ore., 
replaced its 30-year-old high school 
building in 1939 with a new struc- 
ture. For the next 15 years the older 
building was utilized as a junior 
high school. In 1954 the district 
planned to abandon the building, 








“Good enough for me, good enough for my 


17 


son 


The woodworking shop was a major feature of the original high school because of its modern set-up. Like the school’s 
science room (see page 38), it had all the most up-to-date equipment and was considered by many to contain extra frills. 


When these knickerbocker-wearing boys (above), entered 
their new high school in 1909, it was a modern building 
for modern students. And though papa might have ob- 
jected “what was good enough for me should be good 
enough for my son,” he had to realize that since he had 
gone to school, America had fought a war (Spanish-Ameri- 
can), Einstein had presented his theories of relativity, x-rays 
had been discovered and the Wright brothers had put a 
heavier-than-air object into flight. But, if things had 
changed greatly since papa’s time, think what has hap- 
pened since his sons were students. Their school was con- 
structed in a world: 


Without world wars (1914, 1939) 
Without a Russian Revolution (1917) 
Without talking movies (1927) ” 
Without television (1941) 

Without jet airplanes (1942) 

Without atomic bombs (1945) 
Without Salk vaccine (1955) 

Without Sputniks (1957) 


What was good enough for boys in knickers, hardly rates 
in a world of long pants. 


Before remodeling, there were three stories 
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but increased enrollments made it 
necessary to house three high school 
classes there that year. For the next 
two years five classes were housed 
in the old building and an auto me- 
chanics class was taught in the base- 
ment. Then, in the spring of 1957, 
the state fire marshall served notice 
that the building could no longer be 
used unless the auto mechanics class 
was removed and extensive changes 
made in the rest of the structure. 


THE SOLUTION: Construct a new 
building to serve the auto mechanics 
class and remodel the old structure 
to meet the rigid requirements of the 
state fire marshall. 


=» a = Faced with the loss of 
valuable classroom space, and with 
enrollments increasing regularly, the 
Coos Bay administration had to fol- 
low one of these three paths: 

It could squeeze the students pres- 
ently housed in the old building into 
the new high school, (total enroll- 
ment: 1,195) thereby enlarging 
classes, curtailing activities and low- 
ering the standards of the school. 

It could construct a new high 














Classic photo of old school was taken in 1909 just 
before it was opened for its first students. 


school building to house the extra 
students (354), at a cost of at least 
$409,000. But there weren’t really 
enough students to warrant a new 
building. 

It could remodel the old school. 
This could only be done if a study 
of the building revealed that it was 
structurally sound. 

The school board decided to re- 
model the old school, if it was at all 
feasible. An earlier decision to con- 
struct a separate complete auto me- 
chanics building, with all the nec- 
essary special equipment and facili- 
ties it needed, was implemented. 
Land for the 90- by 40-foot building 
had already been purchased. Equip- 
ment could be moved from the old 
building’s basement. The building 
was planned with a classroom 30 by 


Same view, after top floor had been removed 
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20 feet and a 40- by 70-foot tool 
and storage room. An engine labo- 
ratory was constructed below the 
classroom and a dressing room pro- 
vided beneath the tool area. Total 
cost of construction was $22,836. 
New equipment cost the district 
$2,350. 


Structure basically sound 


The district engaged a consulting 
engineer, Roy Erichsen, to survey its 
old high school building. His report 
showed that the structure was basi- 
cally sound although it did not in its 
present condition meet the require- 
ments of state fire laws. The foun- 
dation and exterior walls, he report- 
ed, were sound and no dry rot or 
decay was evident. He told the 


' board that all bearing partitions had 


been examined and that classrooms 
could be re-arranged in some areas 
at minimum cost. He recommended 
that the board undertake a thor- 
ough remodeling job that would last 
for the normal life of a new build- 
ing, rather than simply striving to 
make the building meet present fire 
regulations. 

The board agreed that it was feas- 
ible to reconstruct the old building 
into a modern structure. The job 
could be done for little over $100,- 
000, $300,000 less than it would 
have cost to construct a completely 
new building. 


Construction plans 


The old high school, (see pla 
page 35, photo pages 36-37), was a 
Colonial structure with all the em- 
bellishments characteristic of that 
style. It was fronted by a colonnaded 
portico. The entire building was 
three stories high, with a skylight ex- 
tending the entire height of the 


37 








New science 
floor in base- 
ment was 
made possible 
when huge 
heating plant 
(black) was 
removed. 
Cross-hatching 
shows extent 
of new 
heating unit. 


Old room 
(above), had 
rigid seats, little 
space for 
moving around. 
Modern class- 
room (left) has 
movable furni- 
ture, many 
cabinets, free 
areas. 


structure. This not only let in light, it 
rendered valuable space useless and 
created a wonderful flu for any fire, 
It was this feature in particular that 
led the state fire marshall to con- 
demn the building. 

The first step in the remodeling 
job was to remove the entire top 
story of the building and construct 
a new roof two stories above ground 
level. At the same time the 14-foot 
ceilings in the building were low- 
ered to 12 feet. The colonnades on 
the front of the building were re- 
moved, and the outside of the struc- 
ture was given a complete painting. 

Stairwells were fire-proofed and 
one-hour fire stops put in all parti- 
tions and exterior walls at the new 
ceiling level. The huge opening in 
the center of the building was closed 
off and a 1,270-square-foot library 
seating 48 with room for 3,000 
books, was constructed in the area 
the opening had used on the second 
floor. The library has 81 feet of wall 
book shelves. It is used primarily by 
the 354 ninth-grade students occu- 
pying the buildng and most of the 


books for this grade have been 


transferred from the main high 
school library which is still open to 
freshman students. 

On the first floor an office suite, 
45 by 26 feet, was constructed in 
what had been waste space. There 
is a general office for the secretaries, 
a waiting room for boys, an office 
for a vice-principal or dean of boys 
and another for the dean of girls. 
There is also a girls waiting room 
and a supply room. Three sides of 
the office suite are enclosed by 
glass windows looking out on the 
building’s main halls. This gives 
the administration added discipline 
control. 

Once the center of the building 
had been rehabilitated and the roof 
and ceilings reconstructed, the ad- 
ministration turned to the question 
of modern classrooms. The ceilings 
were lowered and acoustical tile was 
installed. All light fixtures were re- 
placed by modern ones. Baseboard 
electric heating was installed to re- 
place steam radiators. A pressed 
wood underlay was put on the floors, 
and then covered with asphalt tile. 
All windows were repaired and put 
in perfect operating condition. 

By the time school opened in the 

continued on page 64 
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Intern Toromeo (right) and Supervisor 
Holmes study class together. 


Grow your own 
administrators 





trained administrators. 


= @ # School districts confronted 
with rapidly increasing enrollments 
and the usually painful job of sell- 
ing, constructing and staffing expen- 
sive new buildings, often complete 
this part of the job only to find, 
much to their embarrassment, that 
they have neglected a most impor- 
tant detail . . . finding a principal. 

It is not necessary to go on a raid- 
ing party in search of first-rate ad- 
ministrators. Neither is it necessary 
to adopt high-pressure recruiting 
tactics or pay exhorbitant premiums 
for them. With a little foresight you 
can have assistant principals, prin- 
cipals and even assistant superin- 
tendents who have a good under- 
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It’s not necessary to raid neighboring 
districts, pay exhorbitant prices or go on expensive scouting trips to find com- 
petent administrators. Many of them exist on your dwn teaching staff. Here’s 
how one middle-sized district is providing itself with a steady stream of well- 


, 


standing of what the job requires, are 
thoroughly conversant with policies 
and procedures in your district and 
know the problems peculiar to your 
community. How? Don’t hire them, 
train them. 

Lindenhurst, N. Y., a rapidly ex- 
panding community on Long Island 
(student population 6,659), has em- 
barked on an administrative intern- 
ship program which, although only 
one year old, is already showing 
signs of its ability to supply the dis- 
trict with all the able and well- 
trained administrators it will need. 

The Lindenhurst program, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Charles 
H. Connolly, is based on the funda- 


mental belief that the best classroom 
teachers make the best school ad- 
ministrators. Acting on this, Con- 
nolly has devised an internship pro- 
gram which taps top talent among 
the district’s 350 teachers, relieves 
them of all teaching chores for six 
months and systematically exposes 
them to virtually every major admin- 
istrative problem or experience that 
will confront them later as principals. 

They also spend time working with 
and observing the operation of other 
near-by school districts’ and of the 
state education department. All of 
this is done under the watchful eye of 
Connolly’s present staff. 

“This is no lark,” Connolly said 
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recently. “We expect these interns 
to work harder than they ever did 
before. If they can stand the strain, 
however, there is the prospect of a 
bright future for them here.” 

Lindenhurst has seven elementary 
schools and one junior-senior high. 
Before the student population levels 
off, Connolly expects it will be nec- 
essary to build half as many more. 
“We can see at least six or eight ad- 
ministrative openings within the next 
few years and there is the possibility 
that we will have even more.” 


Internship program starts 


The program was inaugurated last 
September when a notice was placed 
on all school bulletin boards, inform- 
ing teachers of the opportunity to 
qualify for administrative training. 
The notice warned that the intern- 
ship program would be a “very mod- 
est venture at first” but promised 
that “we hope to be in a position to 


assign one person to the program 
when the second semester begins.” 
The first appointment to the program 
was to be in elementary school ad- 
ministration. 

To qualify, the notice said, teachers 
needed a permanent license for 
teaching basic elementary subjects 
and three or more years’ experience 
in elementary schools. In addition, 
they had to have completed at least 
half of the college requirements for 
a permanent principal’s license and 
were required to submit a letter of 
application, a description of them- 
selves and a 500 to 1,000-word 
statement outlining their philoso- 
phies of education and administra- 
tion. 


Applicants interviewed 


All applicants were then inter- 
viewed by Superintendent Connolly 
and Curriculum Coordinator Harold 
L. Holmes* who was to direct the 


program. Candidates were graded on 
a weighted scale that took into ac- 
count their experience, service to the 
community, quality of their written 
statements and their ability to handle 
their interviews. Out of this screen- 
ing came the candidate who ~vas to 
start his training in February. 


What kind of training? 


What kind of training can you 
give a teacher to make a first-rate 
principal out of him? Holmes, who 
worked out the details of the pro- 
gram, thinks he has the answer. 

During the six-month training pe- 
riod, Felix Toromeo, Lindenhurst’s 
first intern, spent from a few days to 
two weeks in each of the district’s 
elementary schools (see box, be- 
low), obtaining an overall view of 
the functions and role of the princi- 


*Dr. Holmes was the author of the TV check- 
list presented on page 87 of the February 1959 
School Management. 


ASSIGNMENT SCHEDULE OF THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL INTERN 


February 2-16 Daniel Street School 
Principal: Hugh Marasa 


Purpose: To obtain a broad overview of the function and role 


of the elementary principal. 


Question: What are the major duties and responsibilities of 


the elementary principal? 


February 17-27 Edward W. Bower School 


Principal: Charles Fisher 


Purpose: To become acquainted with procedures in preparing 


records, reports and requisitions. 


tributed to teachers? 


How is pupil accounting handled, i.e. student absence, 


March 16-20 Kellum Street School 
Principal: Norris Richards 


Purpose: To study budget preparation, inventory mainten- 


ance and cafeteria operation. 


Questions: What isthe principal’s function or sphere of 


responsibility in budget preparation? How does he 
determine his building needs and assemble data? What 
kind of records are maintained in building inventory, 
and how are they kept up to date? What is the principal’s 
responsibility in cafeteria operation? What is the role 


of the cafeteria manager? 


: 1 ; ; Suggestions: Observe building utilization in cafeteria opera- 
Questions: How are instructional materials ordered and dis- tion. 
Obtain from the business manager’s office, sample copies 


transfers, attendance? What procedures, records and 


of budget forms used in the school district. 


reports are involved? 
What accounting procedures and records are involved in 
transportation and milk distribution? : 
What is the function of the principal’s secretary? What 
are some of her chief duties? 

Suggestion: Where available, obtain sample copies of forms 
used, and record in a diary procedures to be followed 
in the varying areas of accounting responsibility. 


March 2-13 Wm. Rall School 
Principal: J. Mason Papps 
Purpose: To study transportation and custodial services, and 
- building aubiiianies. 
paige > is transportation organized in the school 
trict? What are the principal’s responsibilities for 
transportation service? 


is the principal’s job in relation to custodial 
fio tom tr ronowres tot buildings func 
superintendent of buildi tion in 
the school district? a 


March 23-26 The State Education Department, Civil Service 
and Retirement Bureau at Albany, N. Y. 


Purpose: To be acquainted with the function, resources and 
services of the state education department and other 
governmental agencies related to public education. 

Questions: What is the function of the state education depart- 
ment? What services are available? How do an adminis- 
trator and/or a board of education avail themselves of 
the services of the state education department? 


April 13-17 School Street School 
Principal: Mercer Guerry 


Purpose: To observe and study inter-personal and public 
relations. 

Questions: How does a principal establish and cultivate good 
inter-personal relations with staff members, pupils and 
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parents? Why should a principal concern himself with ~ 


good inter-personal relations in his school organization? 
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pal and learning how to prepare 
records, reports and requisitions. 
He studied transportation, custodial 
services and building maintenance; 
prepared budgets, maintained inven- 
tories and observed the operation of 
school cafeterias. He also was taught 
the ins and outs of public relations, 
how to handle irate and worried par- 
ents and what it takes to be a staff 
leader. 

“The intern learns each of these 
things in the school and from the 
principal or other administrator best 
qualified to teach them,” Holmes 
said. “This way we hope to perpetu- 
ate the best things in the district.” 

By the time he completed the itin- 
erary, Toromeo had learned to eval- 
uate and supervise teachers in and 
out of the classroom and how to 





ciations. He also prepared a model 
record system and constructed a 
sample budget for an elementary 
school. In addition, he wrote a bro- 
chure on the district for the students’ 
parents. 

To broaden his understanding of 
educational and administrative prob- 
lems outside his own community, 
Lindenhurst arranged to have him 
spend several days investigating the 
labyrinth of offices and officials at 
the state education department, the 
New York State Teachers Retire- 
ment Board and the civil service bu- 
reau at the state capital in Albany, 
N. Y. He also visited two school dis- 
tricts closer to home. 

School officials estimate that the 
project will cost the district less than 
$100 per intern over their regular 


cations than he would have liked, 
Dr. Connolly believes the program 
has had a good effect on the teach- 
ing staff. “In the first place,” he says, 
“it showed them that we were trying 
to create the very best possible op- 
portunities for their advancement 
while at the same time providing for 
the education of our children by 
creating conditions which will insure 
proper educational leadership and 
administration in the future. It has 
had a good effect on their morale, 
and has resulted in toning up our en- 
tire system.” 


Learned “everything” 

And what did Intern Toromeo 
think of his experience? For Dr. 
Connolly and the district he submit- 
ted his answer in a 2,000-word eval- 












close a school in June and reopen it 
in September. He attended top-level 
conferences, school board meetings 
and meetings of parent-teacher asso- 


salary. 


ment? 


What facilitates, what impedes successful inter-personal 
relations? 

Of what significance are good public relations to a 
school, and to a school system? How does a principal 
promote good public relations? What are some of the 
chief public relations media at the disposal of the 
principal? How does the community service office serve 
the school district? 


April 20-24 Linwood School 
Principal: Orlando Tusler 


Purpose: To study the execution of the principal's role as 
staff leader. 


Questions: How does a principal stimulate and encourage 
the professional growth of staff members? Of what 
significance are teachers interests, needs and abilities in 
furthering their professional growth? How are the goals 
for growth identified? What technical knowledge, skills 
and understandings are essential for effective staff 
leadership? How are professional people motivated to 
5) move in positive directions? What are some of the 
: vehicles available to the principal for the professional 
growth of his staff? 





5 


3 April 27-May 8 Elementary schools in 
‘ two selected school systems. 
q 


Purpose: To study the function and role of the elementary 
principal in schools outside our own district. 
Questions: Does the elementary principal’s job vary in dif- 
ferent communities? What similarities and differences 
A do you note in the principal’s work in different school 
a situations? Are there varying emphases in the elemen- 
‘ tary administrator’s activities, authority, and spheres 
of responsibility in the different school systems in which 
you observed? How do principals in other districts 
allocate their time in the execution of their activities? 
a How do administrative practices in your community 
— in general with those you have observed else- 
where “ 
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How successful was the experi- 


Although he received fewer appli- 


uation essay. Asked by a SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT editor just what he | 
had learned, Toromeo summed it up | 
in one word: “Everything.” End 1 

| 





































May 11-29 Observe and supervise classroom instruction 
Supervisor of Elementary Education: Harold L. Holmes 


Purpose: To observe and study methods, materials and pro- 
cedures for the evaluation of instruction. 4 


Questions: What are some of the characteristics of a good 
teacher, a poor teacher? What does a good teacher do? a 
What are some evidences of teaching competence? What fi 
are some symptoms indicative of teaching problems? “a 
Does the teacher utilize the principles of pupil readiness 
and motivation in lesson presentation. Was the lesson a 
observed in accord with pupils’ interests and needs? 4 
Were explanations clear and adequate? Were teaching : 
aids and devices utilized to enhance instruction? What 
rapport existed between pupils and teachers? Does the a 
teacher manage pupils well? Does she stimulate students? aH 
Are pupils responsive and attentive for the duration of #! 
the lesson period? How was the lesson culminated? Was # 
there a summary of lesson highlights? Were provisions a 
made for * ‘follow-up” activities? 


June 1-30 1 
Elementary schools in district , 


Purposes: To study procedures, policiés: iii and prob- — 
lene Pras A the closing ots schools in per g 

‘© observe and participate in ‘organi-— 

® the operation be! a 


zation of facilities and resources fc 
school in a new school year. ~~ 

Questions: To what rr details of 
teachers and pupils must a a sedinprry in 
school at the year’s end? 
be prepared? How can the f facial 
What clerical details and resp 
gated a! peo L: what detail 
principal attend in 

* September? What panty ve 

and teachers? What attentions 
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SICO Tables are built to withstand the abuse that only school 
age children can give—built to give years of trouble-free service 
—built to require little maintenance, care and adjustment. 
Reason for SICO’s rugged dependability is its quality. In 

SICO Tables, quality is specified. For. example, SICO’s 
Honeycomb Top (one of numerous top types and styles offered) 
is the finest cafeteria table top available. Its edges are of a 
material often used to replace steel—strong enough to withstand 
a 3,000 pound pressure of a 1l-inch tube. Its inner core is plastic 
impregnated honeycomb (to reduce weight) sandwiched 
between layers of tempered masonite. Steel plates, embedded 

in the proper places to receive rivets through the framework, 
assure lifetime fastening to the frame. 


SICO Tables have withstood test loads up to 4,400 pounds. 
They are fully guaranteed for 10 years. 


For complete information on the full SICO Table line, write for a FREE booklet today. 


00990 MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn., Dept. 510 


(Circle number 729 for more information) 
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EDUCATION 


The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better 


utilizing staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher 
Education Committee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


SPECIAL CLASSES INTRODUCE 
HIGH SCHOOL SCHEDULING 


BELIEVING THAT SEVENTH AND EIGHTH grade children 
have outgrown a regular elementary program, and yet 
still need the guidance that a high school program does 
not provide, administrators of the Bloomington, Calif., 
intermediate school have devised a plan that is some- 
what between the two. The children have a regular class- 
room teacher, yet also are given the freedom of several 
class changes a day. 

The regular teacher is responsible for social studies, 
language, reading and arithmetic. This means that a 
close and personal check is kept on the academic growth 
of each child. The children move to other places for 
physical education, homemaking or shop, and one spe- 
cial period a day. 

This special period is chosen by each pupil in so far 
as it is possible. The children make three choices at 
the beginning of the year and 90% get their choices. 
Students change special periods three times during the 
year. Each special study lasts for 12 weeks. 

The intermediate school teachers meet during the 
summer to pick special classes which each is qualified 
to teach. Subjects offered include: first aid, folk 
dancing, choir, band, dramatics, typing, photography, 
shop for girls, homemaking for boys, art, beginning and 
advanced science, journalism, advanced English and 
mathematics, and a class for possible future teachers. 

This special period, held one hour a day, is designed 
to acquaint the pupils with a wide variety of the school 
curriculum. Now in its second year the program is en- 
thusiastically supported by students and teachers alike. 


Reported by Superintendent Gerald A. Smith, Bloom- 
ington, Calif. 


ONE-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE ADVANCED 
IN MULTI-ROOM BUILDING 


THE PROBLEM WITH ONE-ROOM schoolhouses was not 
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that classes contained children of many different 
grades and ages. It was that these children were taught 
poorly, had few facilities, such as libraries or science 
rooms, and that the range of children in the room was 
too great. 

That’s the premise behind the interage class being 
conducted this year at the Southedge School, Plainedge, 
N.Y. 

In this class, one teacher in one room is teaching 
25 students from the first through the third grades. The 
age range is three years. 

The interage class was established to accommodate 
the average, bright and slow child, all at the same time. 
It is based on the idea that children learn from each 
other, as well as from adults. 

Much of the teaching in the class is on an individual 
or small group basis. When students are not working 
with the teacher, they are working together either with 
children of their own grade level (on a class project, 
for example) or with children from a different grade 
level, in which case the younger students might be 
learning from the older ones. 

It is felt that the slow child benefits in this kind of 
grouping because he avoids the stigma of failing or be- 
ing left back. He can, for example, remain in the same 
classroom with children his own age but study some 
subjects with the younger students. Further, by a pro- 
cess of repetition, he will tend to learn. A student who 
failed to learn to spell a word in the second grade, for 
example, might learn that word while in the third grade, 
simply because the second-graders in the same class- 
room were learning it and it was written on the 
chalkboard. 

For the average child, this kind of grouping allows 
him to find a level in each subject without pressures 
to keep up in one, or hold back in another. 

The rapid learner finds an advantage in this class in 
two areas. First, because the concentration is on small 
groups, he can go at his own pace. Second, particularly 
for the first-grader, he can catch up and study with his 
older classmates, so that there is no reverse stigma at- 
tached to being “too smart.” 

The possibilities of this grouping are limitless. Next 
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year interage classes will be set up on a three-grade 
basis through the first six years. Thus, a student enter- 
ing the third grade would have one of three alterna- 
tives. If, for example, he was ahead of the rest of his 
class, he might be put in a third-fourth-fifth grade class, 
so that he would receive the extra challenge of being 
with students older than himself. By the same token 
the over-aggressive child might be put in that class in 
order that his bullying be cut down. 

A slow student might go into a first-second-third 
grade class, where he would meet more students his 
own level. Or, a child that needed an opportunity to 
lead might be put in this class. 

The average child, or one who is ahead in one sub- 
ject, behind in another, might find his place in a sec- 
ond-third-fourth grade class, where he would meet the 
challenge of students older than himself, but still have 
the opportunity to lead younger children. 

“At home, children play with their neighbors, no mat- 
ter what their age,” says Assistant Principal Emilio 
Rivera. “To them the idea of being with older and 
younger students is quite natural in school and out.” 

“And,” adds Principal Marie Yerry, “older children 
in an interage class begin to see the power of knowledge, 
as they become the leaders of youngsters. The younger 


children, too, look to the day when they will know 
enough to be the leaders. It gives us the opportunity to 
tackle many problems that cannot be handled in a 
regular one-age classroom. We have tried only one 
interage class this year but everyone is so enthusiastic 
about it, we hope to institute many more next term.” 

Reported by Marie Yerry, principal, and Emilio 
Rivera, assistant principal, Southedge School, Plain- 
edge, N. Y. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART 
WORKSHOP SPARKS TALENTED 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GIFTED in the fine arts is no dif- 
ferent from the problem of those gifted in the three R’s. 
For both, additional opportunities for more learning is 
the answer. 

One rather unique answer has come from the Sweet 
Home Elementary School outside of Buffalo, N. Y. It 
provided those extra experiences by sponsoring a full 
day’s art workshop for those students possessing special 
talent in this area. 

The workshop experiment was held with a dozen 
sixth graders. They entered with pencils, pens, charcoal, 
crayons, assorted brushes and great amounts of en- 
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thusiasm. The group decided first to learn how to draw 
the human body. Starting with a sketch of their own 
hands using their own techniques, the students pro- 
ceeded into a closer study of line and contour and finally 
into drawing other parts of the body—with the intention 
of assembling all parts into a completed figure by the 
end of the day. 

Periodically work was stopped to allow each student 
an opportunity to display his progress before the group. 
In turn, each of the participants was given the oppor- 
tunity to comment on other work in light of his own 
interpretation and skills. 

Lunch hour afforded time not only for food, but for 
more art talk as well. A special lunch table was provided 
so the workshop theme could continue. 

Following this, the group returned to its work and at 
three o’clock, adjourned. Despite the dismissal bell the 
end of the workshop seemed more like a beginning. For 
since that time, a new enthusiasm has sparked each of 
the 12 participants. Not a day goes by without one or 
two of the 12 stopping into the art office with at least 
six or seven sketches done after school or at home. 

The idea of having an art workshop has proved suc- 
cessful beyond anyone’s expectations. Without question, 
it served its purpose—to give the specially gifted art 
student a new incentive to make the most of his talents. 

Reported by Leon Oberacker, director of pupil per- 
sonnel services, Sweet Home District, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAREER NIGHT ANSWERS 
STUDENTS’ INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONS 


IN AN ATTEMPT to provide our student body with up-to 
date and practical information relating to career op- 
portunities, leaders in 15 professional fields addressed 
over 200 interested parents and pupils participating in 
20 sessions at Brentwood High School Career Night 
late in April. Cooperation from business firms and uni- 
versities made leaders available as speakers. 

To prepare for the program, students were polled to 
discover their preferences in professions. For some 
careers there was sufficient demand so that two sessions 
were necessary to accommodate the group. All groups 
were kept small so that the contact between speakers 
and listeners would be kept as personal as possible. The 
small groups also made possible a discussion period 
after the formal speech. Everyone had an opportunity 
to ask about the problems peculiar to him. A faculty 
member in a related field served as host, and our stu- 
dents acted as ushers, parking directors and photog- 
raphers. 

Subjects covered by the speakers included architec- 
ture and engineering, nursing, teaching, secretarial, air- 
line hostessing, home economics, journalism, business 
administration, social work, drafting, aviation mechan- 
ics, electronics, interior decorating and physical science. 

The parent and pupil reaction to the program was 
highly satisfactory. After attending the meetings, the 
pupils were enthusiastic about the practical suggestions 
which the speakers made. Students not attending the 
sessions have already expressed interest in next year’s 
program. 

Reported by Mrs. Inez M. Patrick, director of guid- 
ance, Brentwood High School, Brentwood, Pa. 
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~~ FLASH-KLENZ 


No need for harsh, hazardous acids, or ab- 
rasives. Flash-Klenz cleans up lime deposits 
safely—on peg-belt (flight type) dish machines, 
steam tables, bain maries, coffee urns, sinks, 
drainboards, fountains, glass and stainless steel 
surfaces. 





é Will Not Damage Nylon Pegs 
x No dangerous fumes, pump seals, and metal 
burns, or corrosion. Flash- parts. Simple and eco- 







Klenz protects personnel, nomical to use. 
"Service Across the Nation re ion & 
KLENZADE PRODUCTS, I? 
Xt?) BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
Visit Our Booth—School Lunch Show—San Francisco 


(Circle number 723 for more information) 
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“School Management has become, 
in my opinion, almost indispensa- 
ble as a reference in school af- 
fairs.” 


GEORGE P. MOORE 
Superintendent of Schools 
Barrington, N. J. 


“School Management presents an 
excellent choice of topics ... 
Our board members find it valua- 
ble too—that is important.” 

Cc. J. HOOKER 


Supervising Principal 
Goshen, N. Y. 







































































THE ONLY ALL-STEEL UNIT! 


Except for the composition surface on the 
tops and rubber casters, In-Wall, including 
table and bench tops, is all steel and 
welded in precision jigs to fit the pockets 
and operate perfectly. 














IT’S COUNTERBALANCED! 


In-Wall floats down—and up! A _ counfer- 
balance weight does most of the work. And 
there’s nothing to wear out or fail in this 
assisting device. 
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Schieber In-Wall is Now 


Guaranteed the Life of the School 





The safest investment you can make is the few extra initial dollars 
Schieber’s In-Wall costs. We know what we are doing when we 
back this product all the way with the only guarantee of its kind 
in the school equipment market. Buy a less substantial unit and 
spend the savings many times over in replacement, service and 
‘inconvenience. In-Wall is built to take punishment by the generation! 





PROOF! This is the oldest multi-purpose room in existence. It 
is equipped with Schieber In-Walls and going strong 
after 28 years of continuous service. 


IT’S PART OF THE 


SCHIEBER PLAN 


Use this simple 1, 2, 3 formula te 
select the best equipment for your 
multi-purpose room..(1) If you have 
adequate wall space, select the all- 
steel In-Wall. (2) If you have inade- 
quate wall space, specify Schieber’s 
new multiple depth units that stack 
4 units to a pocket. (3) Specify port- 
ables only when you must. Be sure 
to provide storage area for them, 
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= A , FLEXO-FOLD TRANSI-FOLD | 


Write for full information. 


(Circle number 717 for more information) 
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Three minutes to projection 


In Braintree, Mass., safety is taught with a special camera that 
can provide slides three minutes after a rule violation occurs. 


= = © A boy darts into the street, 
ignoring the warnings of the safety 
patrol. 

A camera clicks and a few minutes 
later Safety Office Albert Wynot of 
Braintree, Mass. has a slide of the 
incident ready for projection on a 
screen in the school’s auditorium. 

Three boys loiter on their way 
across a street, their backs toward 
traffic. 

Again the camera records their 
violation of safety rules, a slide is 
made and a presentation prepared. 

Effective? “Seeing themselves or 
their classmates making safety mis- 
takes while on the way-to school 
impressed the youngsters like no 
other illustrations I ever used,” says 
Officer Wynot. “They recognized 
the people and the places involved. 
It really brought the question of safe- 
ty to a very personal level.” 


How he does it 

There’s no great secret behind 
Wynot’s on-the-spot picture taking. 
When he is scheduled to give a safety 
talk at one of the schools, he drives 
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his patrol car into the area before 
school opens, sets his camera and 
waits. Invariably he is able to record 
several incidents of improper safety 
behavior on the part of the students. 

The camera he uses is a Polaroid 
Land Camera, with special film 
which produces a positive transpar- 
ency—a slide—rather than an ordi- 
nary black and white photograph. 

After snapping his picture, Wynot 
pulls a tab, waits two minutes and 
then lifts his already developed 
transparency from the back of the 
camera. The slide is hardened in a 
special solution in a portable con- 
tainer, and is removed 20 seconds 
later. It is then snapped into a pre- 
pared plastic frame and is ready for 
projection. The entire process takes 
just three minutes. 


Other uses 


The three-minute slides have not 
been confined to safety use alone. 
Teachers have made use of the 
camera to project on a screen slides 
of articles from that day’s paper. A 
biology teacher found that he could 











photograph the dissection of a frog 
as he was performing that operation, 


~and project his slides so that all stu- 


dents in the room were easily able to 
follow what he was doing. 

Coaches have photographed prac- 
tice sessions and games, so that at 
intermission players can see graphic- 
ally exactly what they are doing. 
Another district found that it could 
profit by photographing fire drills as 
the students came out of the school. 
When the drills were over, students 
went directly to the assembly for a 
showing of the results, with stress 
being placed on improper practices 
that might have resulted in injury 
had there ‘been an actual fire. 

But basic to each of these uses is 
the importance of immediate pro- 
jection—the ability to put a scene 
on a screen, three minutes after it 
occurs. As Officer Wynot put it: 
“There’s nothing like being able to 
say to a kid ‘you did this’ and then to 
show it to him in a picture, when the 
incident is fresh in his mind.” End 


For more information on the uses of this 
camera, circle number 902 on the Reader 
Service Card. 








Are you doing everything you can to protect 
your children against fire? 


Think a minute . . . If there was a fire in your school, 
would the children get safely out of the building? 
Or would they panic? You can never be sure. 

The safest thing is to install Grinnell Sprinklers. 
They automatically detect and stop fire, eliminate 
the cause of panic. In fact, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, a non-profit research organiza- 


tion, reports there has never been a loss of life 
due to fire in a completely sprinklered school. 

Learn how Grinnell Sprinklers protect life and 
property — make insurance savings possible. Write 
Grinnell Company, Providence 1, R. I. Illustrated: 
Grinnell Duraspeed® Sprinkler is superior in speed, 
spray distribution and durability. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION 


(Circle number 734 for more information) 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


A fresh new way to handle 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


If your district is too small for mechanization and too big for old- 
fashioned pen posting — this may reduce your paperwork problems. 


By WILLIAM LOUIS 


Assistant to the superintendent, Niskayuna, N. Y. 


# & &@In recent years, as our 
school population grew, we started 
adding people to the business office. 
There seemed to be no other alter- 
native. Bills had to be paid when 
due and payroll checks had to come 
out on time. 

Early last year, in an effort to 
analyze our operations and see if 
the personnel growth was justified, 
we brought a group of board mem- 
bers and citizens together to evalu- 
ate and criticize what we were do- 
ing. 

One of our board members, Ed 
Murray, is manager of auditing for 
the General Electric Co. which has 
two large facilities in our district. 
He brought in a GE procedures 
man, Al Simpson, a measurements 
expert, and Bob Lewis, who is also 
with GE. Over a period of four or 
five months working for the most 
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Keysort card is basic to 
Niskayuna’s payment 
system. The edge of each 
card is punched to indicate 
significant information. 
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part on Saturdays, we worked out 
our new procedures. 

I mention this background be- 
cause our new method is relatively 
untried in school accounting. It has, 
however, the experienced thought 
of three competent business pro- 
cedures specialists. Moreover, it has 
the blessings of the state education 
department as well as the state de- 
partment of audit control. 


How the system works 


A McBee Keysort card is the heart 
of our system. This is a punched 
card (see cut) designed for manual 
—not machine—sorting. The edge 
of each card is punched out to in- 
dicate significant information. Sort- 
ing is accomplished by a simple in- 
strument that looks something like 
an ice pick. When the sorter is 
placed through the holes in any po- 


sition on a deck of cards, and the 
deck is lifted, those cards with a 
punched-out edge will fall free. 
This technique provides a rapid and 
accurate method of sorting. 

Our particular system has a Key- 
sort card attached to two blank 
checks, with carbon paper in be- 
tween them (see cut, page 50). 
This set of forms is prepared in an 
electric typewriter. The top copy ts 


“the actual check. The carbon copy, 


as required by law, becomes the 
school treasurer’s record of pay- 
ments. The third copy, which is 
also produced by carbon on the 
back of the Keysort card, becomes 
the school clerk’s copy. 


How a bill is paid 

A few days before a school board 
meeting, at which time bills will be 
approved by the board for payment, 


. 
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Three-part form is easy to handle. 
Top copy (1) is actual check, sent to 
supplier. Top carbon (2) is sent to the 
district's treasurer's office. The Keysort 
card (3) with information printed on 
back, goes to the business office and 
is retained there. 


the business office prepares check 
sets for all payments which will be 
submitted for approval. When the 
payments have been okayed, and 
the checks have been signed, the 
top copy of our triplicate set is torn 
off and inserted in a window en- 
velope. The pink copy, which is 
underneath, goes to the treasurer. 
The third copy, the Keysort card, 
goes to the business office. 

One clerk in our- office handles 
all payables. When the checks have 
been mailed, she punches, on the 
edge of the card, all pertinent in- 
formation we will need for account- 
ing and budget control. For exam- 
ple, along the two long edges of the 
card are code numbers for account- 
ing control. She punches out the 
pertinent number for the item in- 
volved. At the same time, she enters 
the amount paid (which is reflected 
in the carbon copy on the back of 
the card) in the pertinent column 
next to the code number. It is worth 
noting that when a single supplier 
has been paid with a single check 
for several items, she will punch out 
the pertinent control numbers for 
all of the items and enter, with a 
pen, the amounts paid for each. 

On one of the short ends of the 
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card she will also punch out the 
school and the department against 
which the payment should be allo- 
cated. On the other end she punches 
out the voucher number. The only 
other entries on the card which must 
be written are the voucher number, 
the check number and the date. 

At the end of a month, the clerk 
will take all cards reflecting pay- 
ments in that month and go through 
them systematically to sort them. 
As mentioned before, this sorting 
can be done rapidly thanks to the 
punched out edges of the card. 
The girl will sort for all the various 
accounting code numbers and then 
enter, on a summary sheet, the pay- 
ments made against each account. 

The final figure on the summary 
sheet must, of course, balance with 
our record of actual payments. Fail- 
ure to balance is very unusual. One 
of the main reasons is the fact that 
our figures are only posted once. 
Under our old system, postings were 
made five or six times and transpo- 
sition errors crept in frequently. 


Training no problem 

There is virtually no problem in 
training a new clerk to use this sys- 
tem. In fact, if anything, it is more 


difficult to train an old hand who is 
used to the old hand-posted entry 
system of bookkeeping. There is no 
doubt about the system being faster. 
We have one person handling what 
we call purchase orders and pay- 
ments. Without this system, we 
would have had to add an additional 
girl this year to keep up with the 
flow of work. Incidentally, the clerk 
in charge of this part of our system 
also controls the encumbrance of 
purchase orders. Thus, budget con- 
trol is centered where it should be— 
at the time an order is placed. 


Cost of the system 


The total cost for the forms used 
in our procedure was slightly less 
than $1,000. This provided us with 
10,000 check sets, printed and 
ready for us. The hand punch, the 
sorting needle, and the filing equip- 
ment costs were negligible. The sys- 
tem is not used for payroll pur- 
poses. We have a conventional pay- 
roll board to handle this work. 

Our present district enrollment is 
approximately 3,200 pupils. I feel 
sure our present system will be ade- 
quate to handle the increased activ- 
ity that will come with growing en- 
rollments in the future. End 
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VINYL STRONG for the toughest jobs 
VINYL SOFT for easiest use 


Here is the heavy-duty, all-purpose sponge that works Now available in two handy sizes: 
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ing” of all cleaning solutions. Wring this sponge out tributor or mail this coupon today! 

and it wipes surfaces like a chamois. 

Lasts Longer! Resistance of vinyl to acids, alkalies, 
soaps, detergents means longer life . . . less cost. 
Sanitary! Odorless, moldproof vinyl is resistant to bac- 
terial attack or deterioration. Squeeze-rinse to clean. 
Boil to sterilize. 
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Late bus service needn’t be a stumbling 
block to extra-curricular activities. 


= @ & One of the main obstacles 
to a good after-hours high school 
program is the problem of providing 
transportation for students who live 
more than a walk away. 

The school district of Bayville, 
N. J. (which covers a 134-square- 
mile area) has come up with a highly 
successful solution. The method 
costs money—about $3,500 a year, 
to be exact—but the district con- 
siders the expense to be low in terms 
of educational results. 

This is how the plan works: all 
students attending the 700 pupil 
high school have the opportunity to 
sign up, each morning, for the privi- 
lege of staying for either a late bus 
at 4:30 or a later one that leaves at 
5:30. Signing up is done in the 
homeroom at the beginning of the 
day. The lists from the various home- 
rooms are then gathered and sent to 
the office where, each morning, the 


head bus driver tallies the totals and. 


determines with either the principal 
or the superintendent the number of 
buses to be run at each designated 
time. An announcement is then 
made over the public address system 
so that the students can plan ac- 
cordingly. The administration re- 
quires that at least 20 students be 
scheduled for a late bus to run. 


Controlling the program 


When a student signs up, he must 
state the time, the teacher and the 
activity for which he is staying after 


school. This information is double- 
checked in order to prevent students 
from loitering around the school 
without cause. Teachers spot-check 
the lists as one control method and 
the administration often has the bus 
drivers require that students sign in 
at the bus before it leaves. 

The number of students involved 
in after-hours activities varies from 
day to day, and the administration 
prefers to keep the program flexible. 
After-school attendance may run as 
low as 150. At other times it is as 
high as 300. The students usually 
stay for help in subject work (by ap- 
pointment with the teacher), work on 
the yearbook staff, practice for plays, 
cheerleading and team practice. 

In addition, the extra transporta- 
tion service is also provided for any 
of the night activities that are con- 
nected with the school program. 
Thus, students are transported from 


transportation 


dances, plays and similar school- 
sponsored night activities. Again the 
students sign up for the buses during 
the morning period, totals are taken, 
and buses are assigned. 


Paying for the plan 


All drivers for Bayville’s 14 dis- 
trict-owned buses are required, in 
their contracts, to participate in the 
4:30 or the 5:30 bus runs. Gener- 
ally, from four to seven buses are 
used in the after-school operation. 
The only extra pay the drivers re- 
ceive is for night and Saturday ac- 
tivity—at the rate of $10 per trip. 

The cost of the program, which 
is borne by the board of education, 
has been endorsed wholeheartedly 
by voters at budget time. The edu- 
cational values are obvious. The 
safety factors, particularly in the 
case of the night activities, are equal- 
ly important. End 





After hours the Niskayuna, N. Y., high school uses transportation as 
a lever to boost student participation in extra-curricular activities. 

The regulation school day runs from 8:20 to 3:05. But buses don’t 
come until 4:00. Students living within walking distance of the school, 
or who can arrange transportation, may leave early if they wish. The 
others take part in after-school functions until buses arrive. 

After-school activities in which Niskayuna students may participate 
include intra-mural sports, clubs, student council and free reading in 
the library. Pupils requiring special help in their subjects may also 
meet with their teachers after school. All teachers stay until 4:30 to 
provide this special tutoring or to supervise late-afternoon functions. 

Result: Niskayuna’s extra-curricular program is booming. Better 
than 90% of its students (total enrollment: 570) participate. 
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Safety 
poate 
continued from page 34 


moves magnetized fire engines 
across a board which simulates each 
room in the average home and indi- 
cates a hazard that can exist there. 
Prizes for this game have been do- 
nated by Beechnut Life Savers, Inc. 

The third game is known as “The 
Fire Box Quiz.” The Philco Corp. 
constructed this game in the exact 
size and shape of the fire alarm 
boxes found on a city street. The 
contestant turns a knob on the box 
and a question appéars (see below, 
left). The game also teaches the 
proper method of turning in an 
alarm from a street box of this type. 

The fourth game is a series of 
three instructional displays set up by 
the Bell Telephone Co. One display 
shows how to report a fire and in- 
cludes a telephone (see below, right) 
over which the students can make 
actual fire reports. The center panel 
lists steps in properly reporting a 
fire, and if the youngster should 
miss one, or call improperly, the 
correct method lights up. The third 
display shows the route of com- 
munication from the person who 
calls in an alarm to the fire alarm 
room and the dispatch of informa- 
tion to firefighting units. 

When a proper call is made, the 
center panel flips over, the wail of 
the fire engine is heard, two small 
doors spring open and a fire engine 
is projected into view. 


Enlisting student aid 
Another aspect of Philadelphia’s 


Fire box quiz gives students an opportunity to learn 
how to operate a standard street alarm box. , 
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Beat the hazards wheel is spun by students. Number selected indicates box 





from which question will be pulled. Students decided whether they want to try 
an easy or hard one. Candy prizes are awarded to all giving right answers. 


fire prevention program is the Jun- 
ior Fire Department. Students with 
leadership characteristics were ap- 
pointed captains and chiefs, given 
badges, and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of keeping active a pro- 
ject dealing with all phases of the 
fire prevention effort. 

These youngsters assist teachers 
in fire drills, distribute mimeo- 
graphed rules to follow in case of 
fire, discourage piling of rubbish and 
discarding of equipment that might 
develop into fire hazards. The Jun- 
ior Fire Department is a joint pro- 
ject of the board of education, of- 
fice of the superintendent of Cath- 
olic schools and the fire department. 


One exists in every school in the 
city. Each school’s Junior Fire De- 
partment is sponsored by a teacher 
who deals directly with a member 
of the task force between periodic 
visits. 


Summer activities 


Although schools are closed in 
the summer, the fire prevention task 
force does not rest. Their games are 
set up at recreation centers through- 
out the city from the close of school 


-in June to re-opening in September. 


“The interest in our school pro- 
gram becomes more and more ap- 
parent every day by the mountains 
of letters we receive from elated 


How to report a fire. “Don’t dial a number, always call 
the operator,” the fireman on duty explains. 
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Junior Fire Department members 
receive badges, help out in drills, pass 
out literature, police schools. 


parents and thankful teachers,” re- 
ports Commissioner Eckles. “Our 
task force is always on call to talk to 
teachers and pupils in communities 
surrounding Philadelphia and even 
in New Jersey and Delaware.” 
It is the thinking of the adminis- 
trators of the Philadelphia Fire De- 
partment that fire prevention aware- 
ness can best be developed at the 
grass roots level. Their efforts are di- 
rected towards having every young- 
ster in the city advance from junior 





high into high school knowing that 
fire, in addition to being a friend, 
can also prove to be an enemy, 

The Philadelphia school fire safe- 
ty program can be developed in any 
other city. “We would be more than 
happy to discuss our program with 
representatives from fire depart- 
ments throughout the nation,” says 
Eckles, “and we would be most hap- 
py to have fire officials from other 
cities observe our school program in 
action.” 
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THE CAUSE AND CURE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ACCIDENTS 


Two years ago, Dr. Gerald J. Hase completed a study 
of elementary school accidents for the New York State 
Department of Education. The purpose of the study was to 
determine the nature, frequency and the contributing fac- 
tors of accidents among elementary school children. Here 
are some of the facts and some of his recommendations. 
Approximately 33% of the accidents (in this study) occur- 
red during the two months of May and October. 

Only 9% of accidents occurred during the month of February. 
The fifth grade had the greatest number of accidents for 
any single grade. 

The intermediate grades reported 48% of the total accidents. 
The accidents for boys were approximately double that 
for girls. 

The eight-year-olds experienced the most accidents of any 
age group. 

The head of the body was most frequently injured. The upper 
extremities, lower extremities, and trunk followed in that 
order. 

The wound was the most frequent type of injury. 

Morning and noon were the times when most of the acci- 
dents occurred. 

Most of the accidénts occurred on the playground and in 
the gymnasium—64%. 

The most serious accidents as determined by average number 
of days absent from school, occurred at the bicycle rack, 
stairway, athletic field, doorway and school sidewalk. 
Playground and gymnasium rank first and second in number 
of accidents and seventh and eighth in regard to severity. 
The largest ber of accidents occurred to pupils during 
free play. 

Physical education activities accounted for 30% of the acci- 
dents. 

Activity games had the highest accident rate. 

The specific sport of wrestling had the highest accident rate. 
Stunts and tumbling, gymnasium apparatus, rhythms and 
dance and body mechanics follow in that order. 

The fourth grade had the highest accident rate on the 
playground apparatus. The fifth and sixth had the lowest 
accident rates. 

The fourth grade had the highest accident rate on the climb- 
ing structures, giant stride, swing and teeter. 

The second grade had the highest accident rate on the hang- 
ing ladder. 

The fifth grade had the highest accident rate on the merry- 
go-round, 

The kindergarten had the highest accident rate on the slide. 





Greatest number of accidents occurred on the giant stride. 
The teeter, climbing structure, slide and swing followed in 
that order. 

The hanging bar had the lowest number of accidents, none 
in this study. 

Schools that housed both elementary and secondary grade 
pupils in the same building had the highest accident rate. 
The schools that had dirt or asphalt under their playground 
apparatus had the highest accident rate by falling, while 
the schools that had sand under their playground apparatus 
had the lowest accident rate. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations are based on the analysis 
of the data of the Hase study. 

1. New schools for elementary pupils should be constructed 
to house only elementary grade pupils. 

2. Schools should employ only certified personnel for the 
teaching or supervising of any activity. 

3. During free play periods, the number of pupils in any 
one area should be restricted and carefully supervised. 

4. New elementary schools should be planned to be con- 
structed on one floor. 

5. Elementary classroom teachers should do a more thorough 
job of supervising stairways and better teaching of the 
correct use of stairways. 

6. Primary grade units in new elementary schools should 
be planned with toilet facilities adjacent to the classrooms. 

7. Elementary classroom teachers should do a more thor- 
ough job of supervising toilet facilities and better teach- 
ing of the correct use of toilet facilities. 

8. The number of pupils participating in a class of physical 
education should be the same as the number accepted as 
being desirable for a regular classroom unit. 

9. Teachers should make sure they teach elementary school 
children how to use equipment and supplies safely. 

10. All playground apparatus should have some resilient 
material such as sand underneath it. 

11. All areas where noon-hour activities are offered should 
be properly supervised, 

12. The noon-hour programs in elementary schools should 
consist of directed organized play or organized free play 
or both. 

13. Elementary schools should consider the desirability of 
employing additional certified personnel who are not 
regular teaching staff members to handle the noon-hour 
activity program. 
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Editor’s note: this checklist was pre- 
pared by M. R. Sumption and Basil 
Castaldi of the Office of Field Services, 
University of Illinois. Additional copies 
in booklet form are available, at 25¢ 
each, by writing to the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Il. 

This checklist of 100 danger 
points is designed for the use of 
all teachers, administrators, board 
members and other citizens who 
wish to make a systematic search 
for danger points in the school plant. 

The checklist is in the form of a 
series of questions which may be 
answered “yes” or “no.” 

“Yes” answers indicate satisfac- 
tory conditions as far as safety is 
concerned. Every “no” answer indi- 
cates a hazard which harbors the 
possibility of harm to the life or limb 
of children. A “no” answer to a 
question printed in boldface indi- 
cates a serious and major danger 
which requires immediate attention. 
In the case of “no” answers to ques- 
tions in regular type, the hazard in- 
dicated is less serious or less urgent. 
Every negative answer indicates 
need for attention, with items in 
boldface deserving first priority. 


Part |. Site and exterior 


1. Are entrances to the school grounds 
free of blind spots created by shrub- 
bery or other obstacles? 

2. Are sidewalks on the school site 
laid out so that a minimum amount of 
crossing the service drive is required of 
pupils? 

3. Are all driveways approaching the 
buildings located so that they do not 
cross play areas or pupil routes to 
these areas? 

4. Is the bus unloading area designed 
so that there is no necessity for any 
bus to back up? : 

5. Are swings and slides and other 
playground equipment so placed as to 
minimize the likelihood of collisions 
between pupils? 

6. Is the surfacing of the play areas 
relatively smooth and free of abrasive 
surfaces, obstacles, protusions, stones, 
etc., that might cause pupil injury? 

7. Have safety fences been erected for 
pupil protection where traffic hazards 
or similar dangers exist? 

8. Are all high voltage wires and 
transformers fully shielded from pupil 
access? 
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9. Are all exterior fire escapes secure 
and well maintained? 

10. In the case of open fire escapes 
passing by windows, are such windows 
provided with fire-resistant sash and 
wired-glass panes? 

11. In the case of tubular fire escapes, 
are the ends of the tubes free from ob- 
stacles, such as bicycle stands? 

12. Are all cornices, window ledges, 
chimneys, belfrys and similar features 
plumb and solidly in place? 

13. Are exterior walls of the building 
free from extensive cracks extending 
down to the foundation? 

14. Are exterior walls straight and 
free from bulging or other evidences of 
shifting or sinking around the founda- 
tion? 

15. If the building is not of steel- 
frame construction, is it properly 
grounded to protect against lightning? 
16. Are exterior stairwells leading to 
the basement level provided with rail- 
ings or other protective shields? 

17. In regions where snow and ice are 
common, are all outside stairways en- 
closed? 

18. Is the school outside the approach 
pattern of an airport? (Often such a 
pattern may be altered.) 


Part ll. Basement or lower level 


19. Is the boiler room located so that 
it is not directly below spaces occupied 
by pupils and teachers? 
20. Is there an appropriate type of 
fire extinguisher strategically located in 
the boiler room? 
The principal types of fire ex- 
tinguishers are those: 
a. Designed primarily to control 
oil and grease fires. 
b. Designed primarily to control 
electrical fires. 
c. Designed primarily to control 
fires of other combustibles. 
21. Have all the fire protective auto- 
matic devices related to the heating 
plant been checked within the past six 
months? 
22. Is the boiler room constructed of 
non-combustible material throughout? 
23. Is the boiler room free from the 
accumulation of combustible materials, 
such as waste paper, used desks, and 
old books? 
24. Does the boiler room have at least 
two independent exits? 
25. Is a self-closing, fire-resistant door 
located between the boiler room and 
the remainder of the school? 
26. Is the heating unit of a capacity 
adequate to heat the building com- 


PREVENTION a checklist to prevent tragedy 


fortably without overloading even in 
the coldest weather? 

27. Does every basement area used as 
a cafeteria, playroom or for other 
pupil activity have at least two sep- 
arate means of escape? 

28. Is the building free from over- 
loaded electrical circuits, as deter- 
mined by a competent inspector? 

29. Are basement storage areas free 
from fire hazards, such as paper, 
material? 

30. Are spaces used for storing com- 
bustible materials, such as cleaning 
agents, paints and paint thinner, gas- 
oline and power mowers, enclosed by 
fire-resistant construction? 


Part lll. Floor levels 


31. Do all exits (emergency and nor- 
mal) open outward? 

32. Do all exit doors open freely and 
have panic bars in working order? 

33. Are all exits, including those in 
the gymnasium, auditorium and other 
large group areas, clearly marked? 
34. Are all main exits at least 36 
inches wide? 

35. Does each classroom have at least 
two widely separated independent 
means of safe exit? (In single-story 
schools with floors at grade, low win- 
dows may serve as secondary exits.) 


"36. If the building is not fire resistant 


(except for finish, floors and trim), can 
all pupils on the second floor reach a 
corridor? 

37. Are all windows as well as door 
screens easily opened from the inside? 
38. Is the building provided with a 
fire protective system (sprinklers, hy- 
drant and hose, etc.) appropriate for 
the degree of fire resistance incorpo- 
rated in the structure? 


Part IV. Stairways and corridors 


39. Are all stairs used by pupils well 
illuminated? (Preferably by natural 
light.) ; 

40. Except for handrails, are stair- 
ways and stairwells constructed of fire- 
resistant materials? 

41. Are stairways provided with well- 
maintained and secure handrails? 

42. Are stair treads free of excessive 
wear which might trip pupils? 

43. Are stair treads’ surfaces of the 
type which prevent slippirig? 

44. Do all stairways have more than 
two and fewer than 16 steps between 
landings? 

45. Are stairways so located that they 













do not reduce the corridor width on 
the lower levels to less than 812 feet? 


46. Is space under stairways free of 
stored materials? 


47. If the building is not completely 
fire resistant (except for finish, wood 
floors and trim), are all stairwells com- 
pletely enclosed and provided with 
self-closing fire doors? 


48. Are the walls, floors and ceilings 
of corridors fire resistant throughout 
or, if not, is there a fire-resistant stair- 
well within 70 feet of all points in the 
corridor? 


49. In corridors, are fire extinguishers 
drinking fountains, and radiators prop- 
erly recessed? 


50. If the building is not completely 
fire resistant (except for finish, floors 
and trim), are smoke barriers provided 
so that smoke and gases cannot pene- 
trate main corridors? 


51. Are fire extinguishers furnished 
and so located that one is available 
within 100 feet of any point in the cor- 
ridor? 


52. Does the main corridor contain at 
least two widely separated exits? 


53. Are all main corridors at least 81/2 
feet wide in the clear with locker doors 
open? 

54. If doors open into the corridors 
from classrooms, do they extend less 
than three inches into. the corridor in 
the open position? 

55. Are all corridors completely free 
from furniture or other material that 
would impede the flow of pupil traffic? 


56. Are all points in the main corridor 
within 150 feet of an exterior door? 


57. Are vision strips provided in doors 
leading from classrooms to corridors? 


Part V. Specialized areas 


58. Are shop areas large enough for 
the number of pupils served? 

Minimum standards: 

a. General indutsrial arts: 80 
square feet of actual shop 
space per pupil (largest class). 

b. Specialized machine shop: 
125 square feet of actual shop 
space per pupil. 

59. Is all power equipment provided 
with some form of supplementary 
lighting directed upon the task to be 
accomplished? 


60. Are shop tools stored in their 
proper places immediately after use, 
rather than being left on benches or 
machines? 


61. Are power tools checked for elec- 
trical sliock hazards at least once a 
month? 


62. Do pupils using power machinery 
wear goggles and special clothing 


which are designed to protect them 
from accidents? 

63. Are non-slip materials applied to 
the floor at strategic points around 
machinery? . 

64. Are proper safety markings pro- 
vided in shop areas, particularly on the 
floor? 

65. Are oily wastes in shop areas, lab- 
oratories, basement and other areas 
stored in metal containers? 

66. Are extinguishers of the proper 
type provided in shops, kitchens, home- 
making rooms and laboratories? (See 
the note following question 20.) 

67. Does the auditorium have two or 
more widely separated exits whose 
total width is equal to or greater than 
one door unit for each 80 persons of 
capacity? (One door unit is 22 inches 
of door width.) 

68. Does each seating level in the au- 
ditorium have its own exit meeting the 
standards in question 67? 

69. Is there an apron extending at 
least three feet in front of the stage 
curtains in the auditorium? 


70. Is the space under the stage free 
from old scenery, props, dust and com- 
bustible material? 

71. Does the cafeteria have two or 
more widely separated exits whose 
total width is equal to or greater than 
one door unit for each 80 persons of 
capacity? 

72. Does the gymnasium have two or 
more widely separated exits whose 
total width is equal to or greater than 
one door unit for each 80 persons of 
capacity? “ 

73. Does each seating level in the 
gymnasium have its own exit meeting 
the standards in question 72? 

74. Are floors in all shower areas of 
the non-slip type? (Terrazzo floors in 
these areas should contain an abrasive 
material.) 


75. Are effective fume hoods or ex- 
hausts provided in areas where noxious 
gases are produced, such as chemistry 
and physics laboratories and automo- 
tive shops? 


Part VI. Miscellaneous 


76. Is there a regularly tested and 
operating fire-alarm system in the 
school? 

77. Can the fire alarm be operated 
manually, as well as electrically? 

78. Is waste paper stored in a fire- 
proof place or disposed of each day? 
79. Are classrooms free from over- 
crowding? (No more than 40 pupils in 
a regular, average-size [840 square 
feet] classroom.) r 

80. Are all electrical distribution boxes 
safe from pupil access? 

81. Have all fire protective systems, 


such as sprinkler systems, fire hydrant 
and hose, and automatic fire alarms, 
been inspected and tested within the 
past six months? 

82. Is the building interior free from 
danger of falling objects, such as loose 
plaster, equipment stored on top of 
wall cabinets and insecurely fastened 
fixtures and ornaments? 

83. In cloakrooms, are coat hooks in- 
stalled at a height considerably above 
pupil eye level? 

84. If the building is not fire resistant 
(except for finish, floors and trim), is 
it free from false ceilings which en- 
close space where fire may originate 
or travel? 

85. Are all floors in the building, and 
particularly in the corridors, free from 
waxes and oils that make such surfaces 
slippery? 

86. If a wax or floor sealer is used, is 
it approved as to flash point by Fire 
Underwriters Laboratory or a similar 
agency? 

87. If the building is not completely 
fire resistant (except for finish, floors 
and trim), are pupil rooms on the first 
and second stories only? 

88. Have all electrical wiring and out- 
lets been checked for defects and shock 
hazards within the past six months? 
89. Have all gas tubing and outlets 
been checked for defects in the last six 
months? 

90. Are wastepaper chutes equipped 
with self-closing doors and made of 
fire-resistant materials? 

91. Have fire extinguishers been in- 
spected and serviced within the past 
year? (Check the labels which should 
be attached to extinguishers.) 


92. Can all fire escapes be entered at 
floor level? 

93. Is there a master gas supply shut- 
off valve in every room in which gas 
is used by pupils? 

94. Are lights in shower rooms and 
other moisture-laden areas enclosed in 
moisture-proof cases and controlled by 
switches outside the room? 

95. Is the building free from gas- 
lighted signs? 

96. Are all exposed steam and hot 
water pipes properly insulated with 
heat and fire-resistant material? 

97. Are all air ducts equipped with 
automatic dampers? 

98. Is the attic free from such arti- 
cles as old books, papers and school 
furniture, as well as other combustible 
materials? 

99. Are fire and disaster drills held at 
least twice each semester? 

100. Is a system provided which en- 
courages pupils, teachers, custodians 
and others to report dangerous condi- 
tions that they see about the school? 
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to hold 38 or 51 
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of student records in 
the classroom. 
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@ Attendance @ Program Record @ Executive Appropriation and 


Flexoline Insite 
Indexes are 
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alphabetical lists of 
students and cross 
index to home room 
or class. 
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Testing 


continued from page 30 


telligence test, because of poor 
teaching? 

CHAUNCEY: Yes, I would say so. 
Good teaching, plus hard work, will 
help a person in his score on an 
aptitude test. There are plenty of 
studies that ought to be made on 
this question. For example, we 
should test students at the sixth 
grade level and then test them in 
the 12th grade, in a lot of different 
school systems and environments, 
and see whether there isn’t a sys- 
tematic difference. I feel rather sure, 
without having the data, that stu- 
dents who have gone through a real- 
ly first-rate school will have higher 
scores on an intelligence test, or 
scholastic aptitude tests, than they 
would have had if they had coasted 
in a school without standards. 


Q. And they would certainly do 
better on the standard achievement 
tests? 

CHAUNCEY: Yes. They would, per- 
haps, show an even greater differen- 
tial on achievement tests. These deal 
with the subject matter they have 
been studying. 


Is there a consistent 
QO positive correlation 
between aptitude 


scores and achievement 
scores in most children? 


CHAUNCEY: Yes. There is usually a 
very high correlation. 


Q. Would it be possible through 
hard work for a child with only 
average aptitude to score high on 
achievement? 

CHAUNCEY: Yes, he might score 
relatively higher on his achievement 
tests than on the aptitude tests. 
That would normally be the case. 


Q. Is there a difference between ap- 
titude and intelligence as you use 
these two terms in relation to tests? 
CHAUNCEY: No. I’m using them al- 
most interchangeably here. I prefer 
to use the terms “scholastic apti- 
tude” or “academic aptitude” be- 
cause “intelligence,” to most people, 
is an inherited quality. They don’t 
think of it as being a developed 
quality. The most important thing 
to get across to people is that no 
tests measure this pure inherited 


element. Whatever we are measur- 
ing has to come through what the 
person has learned. 


Q. What is the difference between 
an aptitude test and an achiévement 
test? 

CHAUNCEY: Aptitude is usually more 
forward-looking. You are measur- 
ing those qualities which will help 
you predict how well the person 
will do in the future, his aptitude 
for future activity. Achievement is 
oriented backward, usually. You are 
interested in measuring the subject 
matter content that the person has 
acquired, the intellectual skill he has 
developed and, in general, what he 
has gotten out of a period of study. 


What would be the 
OQ difference between a 

test given by a teach- 
er, in a subject like alge- 
bra, and a standardized 
achievement test in the 
same area? 


CHAUNCEY: Both are designed to 
give the teacher some indication as 
to how much the student has ac- 
complished in the course he has 
taken. The teacher-made test is 
usually tied very closely to what has 
been included in the course. The 
achievement test is based on out- 
side measures of what many teach- 
ers in mathematics feel should have 
been covered. It’s generally more 
comprehensive. It isn’t tailor-made 
to the course. Thus, for a college ad- 
missions Officer, it tells much more 
—it’s more significant as a predictor 
of success at the college level. 


Q. Do you feel the average teacher 
is capable of using test results to the 
best advantage? 

CHAUNCEY: The average teacher is 
capable, but may not have had 
enough experience and training to 
use tests to best advantage. I think a 
lot more needs to be done to help 
the school people, whether it is the 
teacher, the counselor or the prin- 
cipal, to use test results effectively. 


Q. Would you say, then, that only 
the school psychologist should in- 
terpret test data for the teacher? 


CHAUNCEY: Not exactly. If there is a 
school psychologist, or someone 
with training in tests and measure- 
ment in the school system, certainly 
that person would be the logical one 


to interpret test data. But many 
schools don’t have psychologists on 
the staff—and there is undoubted- 
ly a sizeable number of class- 
room teachers who have had enough 
experience to interpret test results, 


Q. How should a teacher, lacking 
expert help, use test results? 
CHAUNCEY: Let’s divide that prob- 
lem between aptitude tests and 
achievement tests. The achievement 
test is somewhat simpler to use, | 
think, in that she administers the 
tests in an effort to get some idea of 
how her group stands as compared 
to other groups in the state or in the 
nation. This can be done fairly read- 
ily by comparing with local norms 
or national norms. When one is 
dealing with the aptitude tests, 
there are a variety of uses to which 
they can be put, and so interpreta- 
tion of test results is more critical. 
They are heavily used, these days, 
by schools interested in homogene- 
ous grouping. They will want to 
know, in each subject, whether to 
put a student in a fast section or an 
average section or a slow section. 
Aptitude tests, and previous achieve- 
ment tests, are helpful in this. But 
it’s also important to include con- 
sideration of a child’s work in pre- 
vious courses in the same field. It’s 
a fairly complex operation. 


Are you implying a 
QO testing program is po- 
tentially dangerous, 
then, for homogeneous 
grouping, if the _ school 
doesn’t have capable peo- 


ple interpreting test re- 
sults? 


CHAUNCEY: I don’t know how dan- 
gerous it is. It’s probably safe, in 
that one is not likely to do worse 
with a test than without the test. 
Remember we are measuring aca- 
demic aptitude. It has been shown 
that scores on tests of scholastic abili- 
ity given as early as age 14 can pre- 
dict, with a reasonable degree of ef- 
fectiveness, the educational level 
likely to be attained. Many studies 
have compared the scores of high 
school students on a scholastic apti- 
tude test with their later grades in 
college. These studies typically 
show that of the students in the top 
20% on the test, about 45% do 
honor work in college, 52% do sat- 
isfactory work, and only about 3% 
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7th or 8th 
fall 


A Testing Program for Elementary and Secondary Schools 


ABILITY 
MEASURES 


Learning ability test (verb- 
al and quantitative scores) 





ACHIEVEMENT 
MEASURES 


General achievement tests 
in major learning fields 
(mathematics, reading, 
writing, social studies, and 
science) 


continued from page 31 


PURPOSE 


Helps student gather information about 
himself in order to make informed deci- 
sions about his high school program. Tests 
indicate whether he has developed abil- 
ities which will enable him to undertake 
successfully the learning tasks of the next 
higher level 


Helps student to assess his basic skills and 
may guide him in his choice of specialized 
program at the senior high level. Also 
provides information useful in placement 
and guidance. May reveal need for re- 
medial work to overcome specific weak- 
nesses. 





9th or 10th 
fall 


Learning ability test * 
(verbal and quantitative 
scores) 


General achievement test 
in major learning fields 
(mathematics, science, so- 
cial studies, reading and 
writing) 


Provides student with further information 
about his capacity for school learning. 
Helps him make decisions regarding his 
high school program. 


To help student assess his progress in 
school work and to uncover areas of 
strength and weakness. 





lith or 12th 
fall 


Learning ability tests 


General achievement tests 
in major learning fields 


To help student assess his capacity for 
further formal learning; guidance into 
post high school education; prediction of 
performance on college admission and 
scholarship tests. 


To help student assess his general educa- 
tional development. 





9th, 10th, 
lth, 12th 


Subject matter tests in spe- 
cific subjects 


To assess student’s learning of specific 
subject matter content. 





In addition to the above tests for senior high school students, most schools will also take cognizance of the following tests: 


lth or 12th 


College admission tests (for 
those who plan to attend 
selective colleges) 


Competitive scholarship 
tests (primarily for those 
who aspire to do college 
work on a scholarship) 


To gain admission to selective colleges; 
to gain information useful in educational 
guidance. 


May enable students to gain access to 
scholarship funds. Also provides further 
indication of student’s capacity to do col- 
lege work. 


=< TE EE LL 


* Some schools with trained guidance personnel prefer to 
give a test of differential abilities . . 
measures spatial ability, mechanical knowledge, clerical 
speed and accuracy and verbal and quantitative ability. 
Many schools administer a vocational interest inventory at” 
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. that is one which 


students. 


the 9th or 10th grade level to help the student become 
more aware of his interests as he makes his educational 
and vocational plans. Trained guidance personnel ore 
needed to interpret the results of interest inventories to 











a 


fail. Of the students in the bottom 
20% on the test, only about 3% 
do honor work, 52% pass and 45% 
fail. When we take the middle 60%, 
we find that, on the average, 17% 
do honor work, 66% do satisfactory 
work, and 17% fail. 


Q. Take a situation where a school 
is grouping its children homogen- 
eously. Could a very bright child 
conceivably be put in with a slower 
moving group because too much de- 
pendence is placed on aptitude tests? 


CHAUNCEY: This could happen if you 
didn’t have tests. If you have a 
very bright child who is not doing 
very well because he is lazy, tests 
kind of penetrate the camouflage of 
his laziness and the teacher is alert- 
ed to the fact that this kid has more 
ability than she thought he had 
from her observation. 


Q. Speaking of homogeneous group- 
ing—to what extent do you think 
parents should be told about their 
children’s test scores, whether it be 
in aptitude or achievement, to ex- 
plain the group he’s assigned to? 
CHAUNCEY: I think they should be 
told about the scores, but they 
shouldn’t be sent this kind of infor- 
mation by letter. They should have 
a chance to discuss this with a per- 
son who can explain the test scores 
to them. Parents have all sorts of 
misinformation about what test 
scores mean. 


Q. Would you say, if Mrs. Smith 
comes in and says “Why have you 
put John in the middle group?” that 
the school authorities should say 
“Well, here are John’s scores and 
here’s what they mean,” and show 
her the actual scores? 


CHAUNCEY: Yes. I think they should 
sit down with her and explain the 





exact reasons why they did this, 
show her the scores, show her his 
previous records, show her all the 
information they have. 


Q. How do you account for the fact 
that educators, in general, are so 
reluctant to do this? 


CHAUNCEY: I think many people 
still harbor the idea that the IQ 
measures some innate quality which 
is a trait acquired from the parents. 
Therefore, a low score reflects badly 
on the parents. This is overdone be- 
cause, of course, the particular level 
of innate ability is only broadly in- 
herited. What is measured by tests 
is, as I mentioned before, the child’s 
developed ability. 


Would you suggest, 
QO Mr. Chauncey, that as 

a matter of policy it 
might be good for school 
authorities to tell parents, 
even if they don’t ask, how 
John scored on aptitude 
and achievement tests? 


CHAUNCEY: Yes, I do. I think this 
should be a matter of regular prac- 
tice. But it should not be limited to 
the test scores. That magnifies the 
importance of the test score. What 
should be discussed is Johnny in the 
terms of the work he has done in 
school, in his various subjects, in 
his extra-curricular activities, and 
his test scores. 


Q. Ina testing program, presumably 
a child gets an aptitude or achieve- 
ment test only once a year. Should 
that be early in the school year? 


CHAUNCEY: It depends on the or- 
ganization of the school and when 
decisions are made. In general, I 
think fall is the better time because 


“The tests do pre- 
dict academic suc- 
cess with an 
amazing level of 
accuracy” 


the individual teachers can get a 
picture of the students who may be 
new to them and be able to adjust 
the instruction to the students, As 
we mentioned earlier, the testing 
could be used for homogeneous 
grouping, but fall is a little too late 
to handle that, so maybe you have 
to give the tests in the spring. There 
is no categoric answer to your ques- 
tion. 


Q. Do you think it’s feasible to try 
to explain aptitude tests to all par- 
ents, whatever their educational 
background? 


CHAUNCEY: Yes. I think one can ex- 
plain to almost any parent that 
scholastic aptitude tests indicate 
probable success with academic 
work. There are, of course, all kinds 
of aptitudes. Happily, most individ- 
uals are strong in some field or an- 
other. Thus, when one is talking 
with parents, I think one doesn’t 
want to discuss scholastic aptitude 
test results as if they were the be- 
all and end-all of life. It’s only one 
part of the total picture. But, it 
seems to me, the concept is fairly 
simple. All we’re talking about is a 
test that helps in estimating how 
well a student is likely to do in his 
future academic work. 


Q. You seem to agree that some 
parents might react badly to test 
scores or to homogeneous grouping 
because their own egos are bruised. 
To what extent do you think teach- 
ers or educators are conscious of 
that factor in their general reluctance 
to expose test results to parents? 


CHAUNCEY: I think their reiuctance, 
so far as they are reluctant, is be- 
cause they are fearful that the in- 
formation will not be properly in- 
terpreted by the parents. Second, 
they certainly feel that it may arouse 
some antagonism on the part of the 
parents, which they would just as 
soon avoid. But, most educators to- 
day do believe in keeping the par- 
ents informed. The only question, 
really, is the extent to which the pre- 
cise score should be told instead of 
an interpretation of the score. 

Q. Might not that be resented as a 
sort of “double standard”? Do you 
think it’s really that dangerous to 
tell a precise score? 


CHAUNCEY: I do not, particularly if 
you are already discussing with a 
parent the significance of a score. 
The place it’s dangerous is when 
it’s done without any explanation. 
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Q. Has any achievement test ever 
peen devised that could be used on 
a state-wide level, rather than a na- 
tional level, to measure the effective- 
ness Of the educational program in 
the various districts in that state? 


CHAUNCEY: I would say no. If you 
are going to measure the effective- 
ness of the schools in different dis- 
tricts in a state, you’ve got to meas- 
ure an awful lot of different quali- 
ties. You’re not just going to measure 
how well they are doing in mathe- 
matics and in English and in his- 
tory. You would need to compen- 
sate for the fact that different schools 
have different objectives and that, 
to some extent, the objectives 
should differ. 


Q. When you say different objec- 
tives, I assume you mean a com- 
munity that is sending 90% of its 
children on to college as opposed to 
one that might be sending 40%? 


CHAUNCEY: Not only that. In a 
social studies program, the course of 
study might be largely history in one 
school and in another school might 
involve much more in the way of 
geography, or economics, or prob- 
lems of democracy. No one exam- 
ination can compare these complete- 
ly fairly. 
Q. But isn’t that what College Board 
Examinations measure, in the ulti- 
mate? 
CHAUNCEY: To a degree, that’s 
right. The College Board program 
consists of two parts: the scholastic 
aptitude test, which measures ver- 
bal ability and quantitative ability; 
and achievement tests which meas- 
ure the student’s achievement in a 
number of different fields—Eng- 
lish, intermediate mathematics, ad- 
vanced mathematics, social studies, 
physics, chemistry, biology and dif- 
ferent foreign languages. Each of 
these achievement examinations is 
designed to measure the common 
Objectives of schools anywhere. 
They are designed so as not to be 
restrictive of a teacher or impose a 
particular approach to teaching. 
There is an interesting case, in 
this connection, of a student who 
applied to Harvard many years ago 
when objective examinations were 
used only for scholarship purposes. 
He happened to come from a Mil- 
waukee high school that paid no at- 
tention to the regular College Board 
program, so he had not been pre- 
pared for the regular tests. 
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On the objective scholarship ex- 
aminations, which came earlier, he 
did very well. He also had had a 
good record in school. The Harvard 
Club of Milwaukee awarded him a 
scholarship. When the essay-type 
admission examinations came, lo 
and behold, the Harvard admissions 
Office turned him down. I was han- 
dling scholarships at Harvard at that 
time, so I came dashing down to the 
admissions director and looked up 
the record of this fellow. He had 
failed all four of his essay-type ad- 
mission examinations. 

Well, I said, ““We’ve worked very 
closely with the Harvard Club of 
Milwaukee and they awarded him a 
scholarship. We can’t let them 
down. Furthermore, I know he’ll do 
a good job.” Dr. Gummere, who 
was the admissions director, said, 
“As an experiment, we'll take him.” 
So, he was admitted and at the end 
of his freshman year he had two A’s 
and two B’s. Here was a person who 
had not been specifically prepared, 
who had come from a part of the 
country that didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to the kind of courses that were 
taught in the East. Yet, he had been 
able to demonstrate on the basis of 
objective aptitude and achievement 


tests that he had high ability. 
QO child, individually, to 
cram for College Board 


examinations—the  stand- 
ard achievement exam? 


Is it possible for a 


CHAUNCEY: No. It’s virtually im- 
possible to cram for the examina- 
tion effectively. This is particularly 
true of the scholastic aptitude test. 
There have been a series of four 
studies over the last several years 
that have gone more and more 
deeply into this. The last study was 
one in which we, ourselves, devised 
the best possible cramming mate- 
rials we could and made these avail- 
able to certain schools. We also had 
control schools and tested them be- 
fore and after. Results were amaz- 
ingly unaffected by this kind of ac- 
tivity. So, people who are currently 
studying these books on the market 
called “How to Pass the College 
Board Exams,” are really wasting 
their time. 


Q. Would that be true even in a 
course like French? 


CHAUNCEY: Yes. If you have 
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Your responsibility for quick, safe 
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to meet all applicable code require- 
ments. For complete information, call 
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learned more French, you'll do 
better on the French test. If you 
learn more mathematics, you'll do 
better on the mathematics test. 
They are not susceptible to any 
short-cut cramming. 

Q. But if you took a cram course 
in French, done over a six-week 
period, wouldn’t that assist you? 


CHAUNCEY: If you worked an extra 
two hours a day on French over a 
six-week period, I think it probably 
would affect your French grade. I 
would say that it isn’t cramming, 
however, in its usual meaning. It is 
studying harder, and an achieve- 
ment test should be affected by that. 


Q. The verbal aptitude tests are 
highly important to college entrance. 
Why? 

CHAUNCEY: What you are testing 
there is a person’s exact knowledge 
of the meaning of words, his accu- 
rate perception of the relationship 
between words and his ability to 
read, with understanding, difficult 
passages. These are qualities which 
an intelligent person naturally de- 
velops. All of us are exposed to a 
certain amount of reading as we 
grow up. The intelligent person gets 
more out of it. By inductive process, 
he learns the meaning of words and 
he gets them precisely. So, in an in- 
direct way, verbal aptitude meas- 
ures his academic ability. But, if you 
had deprived him of all opportunity 
to read as he was growing up, he 
wouldn’t be able to make any kind 
of a score on a verbal aptitude. So, 
again, it’s a measure of developed, 
not innate, ability. 


In your contact with 
QO college admission of- 

fices, do you feel they 
make judicious use of Col- 
lege Board scores? 
CHAUNCEY: I think they are judi- 
cious. What we urge, and what most 
colleges do, is to use both the pre- 
vious school record and the test 
scores, and weigh them about equal- 
ly. Both are predictive of success in 
college, but they get at somewhat 
different qualities. The school record 
measures what a person has done 
over the hills-and-dales of a cross- 
country run. It measures not only 
ability, but endurance or motivation 
or persistence. It also measures the 
broad outcomes of education. The 
scholastic aptitude test measures 


with considerable precision two ele- 
ments of ability that are especially 
important in college work. Here we 
get the student in what might be 
called a 100-yard dash, and we 
learn what his sprinting ability is, 
The significance of the school record, 
of course, varies from school to 
school. The test score provides a 
common basis of comparison for all, 


Q. Would you say that a school 
with a good testing program, starting 
in the lower grades and going right 
through high school, has helped its 
graduates get into good colleges? 
CHAUNCEY: Yes. A good testing 
program is part of a good guidance 
program. With it, the guidance peo- 
ple in the high school can do a good 
deal of advance counselling and 
guidance so as to steer a student to- 
wards the college where he stands a 
reasonable chance of being ad- 
mitted, and where he will get the 
kind of education appropriate to his 
interests and abilities. 


Q. Are you aware of any college 
admissions officer who would take 
the elementary and high school test 
record of a child and use that as one 
of his criteria for acceptance? 


CHAUNCEY: This information would 
be presented as part of the school 
record, along with the grades. But I 
don’t know the extent to which this 
might be used. 


Q. How early can testing establish 
a child’s vocational aptitude? 


CHAUNCEY: You can’t “establish” a 
child’s vocational aptitude by test- 
ing. What you do is to suggest occu- 
pations in which a student is likely 
to be successful. You can also indi- 
cate other fields in which he would 
probably have great difficulty. I 
don’t think you can establish a point 
at which you can do this. It’s a con- 
tinuing process. In the case of col- 
lege-going students I don’t think that 
you begin to narrow down the possi- 
bilities until after high school, ex- 
cept in certain rare cases where per- 
sons’ interests are formed early. But, 
for most students, all you can do is 
help them to think about the prob- 
lem. There are various steps in the 
process of doing so. The first thing to 
do is determine whether or not they 
are going to college. If they are not, 
it is possible during high school to 
help them in making first choices be- 
tween large categories of jobs. 


Q. Is there any correlation between 
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a child’s interests, particularly from 
sixth grade through sophomore year 
jn high school, and what might show 
up on his aptitude examinations? 
CHAUNCEY: There tends, in general, 
to be a correlation between the kind 
of thing a person is interested in and 
the kind of thing he is able to do. 
But there are exceptions and these 
are the ones that need the most 
help. There are, on the one hand, 
students who perhaps come from a 
family background where others in 
the family, and neighboring chil- 
dren, have gone to work at the end 
of high school. But a particular indi- 
vidual may have very considerable 
ability and never have developed the 
interests to go to college. So one of 
the ways a test can be particularly 
helpful is to identify such individuals 
and give the teachers and guidance 
people clues that enable them to dis- 
cuss the future plans of the student 
with him and, perhaps, bring him 
and his parents around to the point 
of view that he should go to college 
and aim higher than he originally 
had. 


Q. Isn’t this what Dr. Conant and 
others have been talking about— 
that identification of talent isn’t just 
to sustain it, but to identify talent 
that has not been realized? 
CHAUNCEY: Yes, but there are 
sometimes the reverse instances, 
where an individual, for some un- 
realistic reason, will have an ambi- 
tion to be something that is way be- 
yond his abilities. One needs to be 
careful in such cases because, occa- 
sionally, a tremendous ambition and 
motivation will make it possible 
where one would have thought it 
impossible. Nevertheless, it’s good 
to let the child know that it’s a tough 
road ahead. No parents, however 
eager, would ignore the evidence of a 
physical examination and urge any 
young person to undertake what is 
physically beyond him—and it is 
just as important in the intellectual 
realm that we take an equally sane 
point of view. A life should be built 
soundly on the truth about one’s 
self. Not to kid one’s self is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. 

Q. Would a battery of properly ad- 
ministered vocational aptitude tests 
show that a child’s interest didn’t 
necessarily coincide with his ability? 


CHAUNCEY: Unfortunately, the art 
of testing is not precise about mat- 
ters such as this. There isn’t any one 
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accepted battery of such tests. There 
are many tests of different apti- 
tudes which, it has been demon- 
strated, have some relation to future 
occupational success. But, if you are 
thinking of the total range of occu- 
pations and the total possible range 
of abilities of students, we just don’t 
have the tests to do this yet. 


There’s a_ national 
QO need, we are told, to 
identify the academi- 
cally talented. How early 
do you feel a test can es- 
tablish, with any degree 


of certainty, an academi- 
cally talented child? 


CHAUNCEY: First of all, I’d like to 
say that testing should be of benefit 
to all students and not just the 
academically talented. The academ- 
ically talented are of particular in- 
terest today, but the testing pro- 
grams that are being developed are 
aimed at helping all students. You 
can certainly identify able students 
at the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grade level. 


Q. Can you identify them earlier 
than that? 


CHAUNCEY: You can identify them 
earlier. But you might miss some 
who had abilities which are masked 
because they come from underpriv- 
ileged backgrounds. If suddenly 
these children were put into a better 
environment, or a_ better school, 
they might work their way up into 
the academically talented group. 
This is one of the great advantages 
of the American system of educa- 
tion. We don’t make hard and fast 
decisions early, but try to get people 
going in the right direction and per- 
mit cross-overs at a later point. But 
it’s becoming increasingly important 
to identlfy students’ abilities at the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grade lev- 
els. Decisions have to be made re- 
garding courses the student takes 
during his last years of high school. 
If he takes commercial courses and 
no mathematics, it may be very diffi- 
cult or impossible ever to go to a 
liberal arts college or into a scien- 
tific program. In other words, deci- 
sions made at the seventh, eighth or 
ninth grade level are much more 
crucial than they may seem to be at 
that time. End 
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EDWARDS 
CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM SYSTEMS 


To be efficient, schools must run on tight 
schedules. There’s no room for inaccu- 
rate clocks or erratic program systems. 
By installing Edwards Clock and Pro- 
gram Systems, your school is assured 
accurate and automatic scheduling. 


Edwards Synchronous Clock Systems 


.. need no master clock or manual correc- 


tion for changes due to Daylight Sav- 
ings or power failure. Reset action is 
automatic and immediate, and ever- 
accurate Telechron® motors eliminate 
all scattering and coasting. 


Edwards Program Instruments provide 
the perfect companion for accurate 
scheduling of school activities, with 
maximum program flexibility. Rugged 
and simple, any required program 
change may be made by simply shifting 
a metal pin. No tapes, chains or other 
complicated devices are needed. 


Simple, reliable Edwards Clock and 
Program Systems are recognized lead- 
ers in their field—your best investment 
for efficient, maintenance-free school 
scheduling. Call your local Edwards 
distributor for details or write us direct 
for the new School Products Fact File. 


|EDWARDS 


Specialists in signaling since 1872 
CONTROL * COMMUNICATION * PROTECTION 
Edwards Company, Inc., Norwalk, Connecticut 


(in Can@da: Edwards of Canada, Ltd, 
Owen Sound, Ontario) 


(Circle number 728 for more information) 
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CAN WE REMODEL OUR OLD SCHOOL? 


Some old schools can be remodeled. A great many cannot. If your 
school is from 35 to 50 years old, it may be practical to remodel if it 
meets certain minimum standards. School Management has asked 
Architect Robert MacKinnon, of Ketchum and Sharp, to prepare the 
following check-list to help schoolmen and their architects answer the 
question: “Can our old schools be remodeled?” 


Facilities offered in existing plant: 
In the light of present standards, examine: 


Exits. Their width, location and number. 

Stairs. Their width, location, construction and enclosures. 

Corridor widths. They should all meet the minimum standards for 
your state. 

Program spaces. Their suitability to modern curriculums and their 
ability to meet state standards. 

Boiler room. |s it fire retarded? Examine flues and the general con- 
dition of the room that might affect the safety of the occupants. 

Grounds. Are they sufficient for programming and transportation 
needs? Do they meet state standards? 


The condition of the building’s construction: 


Footings, foundations and piers. Check building for signs of settle- 
ment. 

Structural framing. Check steel framing, particularly if lightweight 
steel beams support wood joists over crawl spaces. Check soundness 
of wood and timber construction. 

Exterior walls. Look particularly at the condition of mortar joints and 
waterproofing. 

Interior walls and partitions. Note especially the condition of 
plaster and tile. , 

Roof construction and covering. Be careful to note the adequacy 
of insulation. 

Flashings. Check their condition. 

Doors and windows. Pay particular attention to bucks and frames. 

Hardware. Check door closers and panic bolt equipment. Ask whether 
they meet current safety standards. 


Mechanical and electrical facilities: 


Plumbing. Check the location, number, type and condition of all 
fixtures. Note the condition and capacity of supply and drainage 
piping. Will they meet minimum requirements based on student ca- 
pacity? Check condition and capacity of sewage disposal system. 

Heating and ventilating. Is the present system adequate to provide 
economy of operation and real comfort? Are there adequate con- 
trols? Check the condition and capacity of boilers and existing ven- 
tilating systems. Also, ask your architect about the feasibility of re- 
placing the heating system without major surgery on the building. 

Electrical. What is the condition and capacity of light and power 
distribution wiring? These should be checked particularly with re- 
spect to present safety standards. Check adequacy of illumination. 

Safety. What is the present state of fire alarm, emergency power, 
clock and inter-com systems? 


Cost and need: 


Capacity. Will the old school, when remodeled, really provide the 
capacity needed or will it still be necessary in a short time to start 
additional construction? 

Cost. How much will actually be saved in renovating an old building 
as opposed to constructing a new one? Is it enough to justify the 
job? (Remember, no remodeled building has the same life expec- 
tancy as a new building, nor can its facilities be as easily constructed 
or maintained to fit the desired program.) 

Alternatives. Are there other uses to which the old buildings could be 
put more profitably? For example, as administration offices, special 
science and/or vocational laboratories or storage facilities? 





Remodeling 





continued from page 38 


fall of 1957, 14 classrooms and q 
modern 24- by 70-foot home eco- 
nomics laboratory, were ready for 
use in a building that met the most 
stringent requirements of the fire 
marshal who had been constantly 
consulted on the remodeling plans, 

The total cost of construction to 
that point was $102,701. 


A science area 


The following summer construc- 
tion work began again at the old 
school. A huge oil heating plant that 
took up 1,800 square feet was re- 
moved from the basement and re- 
placed with a compact electric heat- 
ing unit. 

The area of the basement floor 
was then divided to form seven sci- 
ence classrooms around the peri- 
meter, each of sufficient size for a 


demonstration desk and a lecture’ 


area large enough to seat an entire 
class. Adequate laboratory space to 
seat 24 to 32 students was provided 
in each room and cabinets were con- 
structed for storage of large amounts 
of equipment. 

In addition to the classrooms, 
three special rooms were provided 
for storage of equipment and prepa- 
ration of experiments for classes in 
biology, chemistry and physics. 

In the center of the area is a 616- 
square-foot room sub-divided so 
that each science teacher has indi- 
vidual office space. The science area 
is considered one of the most mod- 
ern and best equipped in Oregon. 

Total cost of constructing and 
equipping the new science area, ex- 
cluding some old equipment moved 
from the high school building: 
$90,589. 

The old high school building, 
which is located adjacent to Coos 
Bay’s new high school, is used to 
house the entire ninth grade. The 
science facilities are available to all 
high school students. 

“By remodeling a sound, but out- 
moded building, we saved ourselves, 
and our taxpayers a whopping big 
bill,” says Superintendent Marion B, 
Winslow. “And we still got first class 
facilities. It may not be possible to 
save old buildings in every case, but 
we are certainly going to look twice 
from now on, when the question of 
abandonment comes up.” End 
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PRESS RELEASES 


folding chair with arms 


Clarin Mfg. Co. has recently intro- 
duced a folding chair that will fold flat 
to a thickness of three inches in spite 
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of the fact that it has arms. The chair 
is upholstered, has a foam rubber pad 
underneath the fabric. The manufac- 
turer guarantees the chair structurally 
for 10 years. 


For more information, circle number 853 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Cafeteria equipment 


Faster cafeteria service and more 
efficient use of storage space is prom- 
ised by the Stor-A-Teria, a product 
of the Lincoln Mfg. Co. The area be- 
low the cafeteria counter shelf is com- 
pletely open. Lincoln Stor-O-Wheel 
units containing dishes and, food thus 
may be wheeled into this open area to 
expedite serving. 

The Stor-A-Teria requires only one 
electrical connection and is said to be 
capable of servicing up to 250 people 
in 15 minutes. It comes in a variety 
of sizes. 


For more information please circle number 896 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable bleachers 


Wayne Iron Works announces the 
availability of a new line of portable, 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


steel bleachers to provide safe econom- 
ical outdoor seating capacity for school 
athletic fields and similar installations. 
The basic element of the new portable 
bleacher is a standardized five row, 15- 
foot long steel bleacher section. It may 
be expanded to 10- and 15-row bleach- 
ers by combining additional standard 
five-row units with appropriate elevat- 
ing frames. The units are available 
from stock complete or stripped down, 
consisting of steel work only. The 
stripped down units are ordered when 
the user prefers to fabricate seat and 
foot boards from lumber obtained lo- 
cally. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 839 on the Reader Service Card. 


Classroom storage furniture 


A new line of classroom storage fur- 
niture has been designed by the St. 
Charles Mfg. Co. Units can be ordered 
built-in, free-standing or mobile. Basi- 
cally, the new line is constructed of 
durable, fire-safe furniture grade steel 
with a baked finish for long wear and 
low maintenance. The units are availa- 
ble in a wide range of heights, widths, 
and general types. Mobile units are 
equipped with ball-bearing swivel cas- 
ters and free-standing units may have 
chrome-plated legs with mounting 





plates and leveler glides for off the floor 
mounting. 

The units may be used as dividers, 
demonstrators and classroom work ta- 
bles. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 848 on the Reader Service Card. 


Playground equipment 


Something new in playground equip- 
ment is available on a national basis. 
Called the “Monarch Menagerie,” the 
interesting units were designed by a 


trained educator and based on scien- 
tific, psychological principles. Widely 
used in the western part of the United 
States, it has just been made available 
in the Midwest and East. 


For more information on this product please 
circle number 869 on the Reader Service Card. 


Exercise apparatus 


A new indoor exercise apparatus 
specially designed for elementary 
schools -has been announced by Fred 
Medart Products, Inc. The unit is con- 
structed of strong steel tubing in the 
form of a horizontal ladder fastened to 
a wall stringer at one end and support- 
ed by a vertical ladder at the other. 
Provision is made for suspending a 
climbing pole, climbing rope, trapeze, 
mechanical belt and flying rings. The 
apparatus can be opened for use, or 
closed, in less than a minute. 

Finished in a combination of bright 
pastel school colors, the unit can be 


“easily installed in gyms, playrooms, 


corridors, or any other area where ex- 
ercise space is available. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 843 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Fourteen-inch Ditto 


A new 14-inch model of a spirit 
duplicator has recently been an- 
nounced by Ditto, Inc. The new ma- 
chine will take paper from 3” x 5” 
up to 14” x 14”. It is the first machine 
in the company’s line to come in va- - 
ried colors, being available in sand, 
gray and green. 


For more information, circle number 888 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Hard finish for wood floors 


An exceptionally hard and durable 
floor finish for wood and concrete 
floors has been developed by Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc. 

The new product is said to be com- 
pletely different from any now on the 
market and is based on an entirely 
new polymer resin. Floors treated with 
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Free Literature Available 


Air conditioning. “Packaged liquid- 
chiller for schools” is the name of a 
new bulletin released by American Air 
Filter Co., Inc. It explains how the 
company’s new packaged liquid chiller 
for schools operates and gives specifi- 
cations for the equipment. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
879 on the Reader Service Card. 


Available funds. An eight-page “guide 
and checklist,” including over 500 dif- 
ferent approved items, is intended to 
assist administrators selecting materials 
for purchases with funds received un- 
der the National Defense Education 
Act. 


For a free copy of this checklist, circle number 
867 on the Reader Service Card. 


Central feeding. A new 40-page pam- 
phlet on centralized school food service 
titled “The Satellite System of Food 
Service” has been published by the 
Lincoln Mfg. Co. It details the pros 
and cons of centralized feeding and 
gives case histories and recommenda- 
tions from various school districts. 


For a free copy of this pamphlet, circle number 
885 on the Reader Service Card. 


Classroom equipment. Complete de- 
scriptions, detailed illustrations and 
specifications of the entire line of 
Grade-Aid steel classroom equipment 
are included in a six-page catalog. Spe- 
cial features are described, and many 
units are shown in full color. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
889 on the Reader Service Card. 


Curtain walls. A beautifully illustrated 
12-page folder issued by Owens-llli- 
nois, gives latest information on the 
company’s Thinlite Curtain Wall Sys- 
tem. Specification details are included. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
868 on the Reader Service Card. 


Detergents. A sectionalized loose leaf 
catalog, containing a comprehensive 
listing of detergents, sanitizers and 
equipment used in school cafeterias, 
has been published by Klenzade Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
863 on the Reader Service Card. 


Drafting equipment.A 16-page catalog 
showing a co-ordinated line of draw- 
ing and drafting equipment for schools, 
has just been released by Stacor Equip- 
ment Co. Equipment in wood, steel and 
plastics is illustrated and described for 


_art classes, engineering and mechanical 


drawings, vocational and _ industrial 
arts, shop and school libraries. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
857 on the Reader Service Card. 


Electrical heaters. A 16-page catalog 
available from the Edwin L. Wiegand 
Co. illustrates a variety of convection, 
forced-air and radiant heaters that may 
be surface mounted, built into the wall 
or installed in a duct system. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
865 on Reader Service Card. 


Film strips. A 34-page catalog of avail- 
able educational film strips has been 
released by The Society for Visual Ed- 
ucation, Inc. It contains descriptions of 
many of the films and is organized by 
subject matter. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
872 on the Reader Service Card. 


Fire fighting. A 28-page brochure 
covering its nine major brands of in- 
terior fire extinguishing systems, port- 
able extinguishers, cabinets and other 
“inside” fire control products has been 
issued by the Fyr-Fyter Co. Every 
type of modern interior fire control 
system is described and illustrated in 
the colorful brochure. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
878 on the Reader Service Card. 


Fire protection. A four-page brochure 
on fire protection for schools, has been 
published by American LaFrance. It 
describes and pictures hazardous spots 
in institutional buildings and shows the 
type and size of portable fire extingu- 
isher recommended for best protection. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
870 on the Reader Service Card. 


Folding tables. A 20-page catalog de- 
scribing their new line of folding ta- 
bles, is announced by MHaldeman- 
Homme Mfg. Co. The catalog carries 
complete details on portable and wall 
tables with and without benches. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
859 on the Reader Service Card. 


Furniture. A four-page flyer shows a 
comprehensive spread of typical steelab 
standard science furniture, including 
instructor’s desk, supply and storage 
cabinets, student science tables, fume 
hoods, etc. 


For a free copy of this flyer, circle number 900 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Improved instruction. The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute has pre- 
pared a booklet called “Improving In- 
struction With Published Materials” to 
answer questions on what can be done 
with money available under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 


For a free copy of this booklet circle number 
871 on the Reader Service Card. 





the finish take on a mirror-like appear. 
ance and the surface is said to be three. 
and-a-half times tougher than present 
finishes. The manufacturer says it js 
resistant to blackmarking and rubber 
burns, an important consideration on 
gymnasium floors. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 852 on the Reader Service Card. 


Fire resistant ceiling 


Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. has 
recently granted a four-hour fire re- 
sistance rating to Armstrong Cork’s 
accoustical Fire-Guard ceiling tiles, 
One of the important virtues of its fire 
resistant characteristic is the protection 
it affords structural beams above the 
ceiling in case of fire. 

In addition, because the material 
used in the tiles is of particularly high 
density, it minimizes room to room 
sound transmission through a suspend- 
ed ceiling. 

The tile is available in three surface 
designs: fissured, full random and 
classic. 


For more information, please circle number 854 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Modern cafeteria counter 


A new concept in cafeteria counter 
design has recently been announced by 
S. Blickman, Inc. Through the use of 
modern pylon design, the unit does 
away with front and back skirts that 
extend from the service level to the 
floor on traditional counters. Depth of 
the counter is dictated by the necessary 
depth of the apron. All facilities are 
concealed in the pedestals, and lateral 
runs of piping to water or waste outlets 
are confined within the apron. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 844 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Low cost stairwell 


Open stairwells in multi-story build- 
ings are a known hazard in case of fire. 
A partition line that makes it possible 
to enclose stairwells without major 
structural work has been announced by 
Unistrut Products Co. The partitions 
are made of fully adjustable metal 
framing and are paneled with wired 
glass or other fire retardant materials. 
Single or double action doors are in- 
cluded. The partitions are available in 
a variety of colors. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 849 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Sound system for schools 


An economical centralized sound 
system for school use has just been an- 
nounced by the Bogen-Presto Co. The 
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console features a Bogen hi-fi AM/FM 
tuner, a Bogen 30-watt power amplifier 
and a Garrard four-speed automatic 
record player. It has a switch bank al- 
lowing operation of the system in up 
to 25 classrooms. The console unit 
was designed to accommodate larger 
amplifiers and additional auxiliary 
equipment according to individual 
school needs. 


For more information, circle number 845 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Economical chalkboard 


An economy model of the Weld- 
wood chalkboard—the porcelain-faced 
steel chalkboard with magnetic sur- 





face—has just come on the market. 
The new line is available in five stand- 
ard colors, (pale green, gray, blue, 
brown and charcoal) and 15 standard 
sizes. Installed price is approximately 
30% less than the original Weldwood 
chalkboard. 


For samples and more information, circle num 
ber 855 on the Reader Service Card. 


Push button tape recorder 


A stereo version of the Norelco 
“Continental” tape recorder is now 
available to schools. The unit features 
push button controls, twin tracks for 
tape economy, and three speeds. The 
machine can be used to record mono- 
phonic and to play back monophonic 
or stereo tapes through the unit itself 
or through an external hi-fi system. 
The machine has inputs for recording 
off a microphone, tuner and phono— 
as well as for mixing (recording two 
signals simultaneously or in sequence). 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 850 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Milk refrigerator 


A new milk refrigerator that com- 
bines compactness with relatively high 
capacity has been added to the line of 
the Manitowoc Equipment Works. The 
refrigerator needs only six square feet 
of floor space but offers 17 cubic feet 
of capacity for 576 pints of milk. 

Special features permit it to be used 
for other food products and an adjust- 
able cold control regulates tempera- 
tures between 34 and 44 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 840 on the Reader Service Card. 





Large capacity cleaner 


A new large capacity industrial 
cleaner has recently been announced 
by Ace-Sycamore, Inc. Each model 
consists of a number of components 
which, when used with any available 
55 gallon steel drum, permit the user 
to tailor-make his own _ cleaners. 
Complete set includes a power unit, a 
dust bag, a cover, and a dolly. When 
a drum is soiled, the user replaces it 
with an empty drum, stands it on a 
dolly, and the cleaner is ready. 


For more details and literature, circle number 
851 on the Reader Service Card. 
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New All-Transistor TV Camera 
for Schools at only $1445 


Here’s the camera that makes edu- 
cational TV practical—dependable 
and trouble free... at a saving of 
hundreds of dollars. 
Alightweight, maintenance-free, 
foolproof camera that anyone can 
operate. No matter how large the 
audience . . . now, everyone can 
participate in lectures, demonstra- 
tions, classroom sessions. Compare 
the quality of this newest Philco 


TV camera with any other. To 
improve the quality of your audio- 
visual program . . . at dramatic sav- 
ings . . . insist upon Philco TV. 

Place your order now to assure 
early delivery. Write for Philco TV 
Planning Book. Government & Indus- 
trial Division, 4702 Wissahickon Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
In Canada: Philco Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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POPULAR PRICE 
QUALITY- ENGINEERED 
FLOOR MACHINES! 


BE SURE TO SEE GENERAL 


BEFORE YOU AUTO-MATE 
YOUR FLOOR MAINTENANCE! 














GENERAL KC Extra Heavy Duty 
Machines with all these 
deluxe quality PLUS features: 


1. FULLY ADJUSTABLE HANDLE. 
2. BIG 6” SEMI-PNEOMATIC WHEELS. 


3. LUXURIOUS WHITE RUBBER 
WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER. 


4. DUAL AUTO-MATE SAFETY 
SWITCH. 

5. NON-MARKIT GREY RUBBER 
CORD. 


6. UNSURPASSED FUNC- 
TIONAL DESIGN. 

7. HEAVY DUTY CAPACITOR- 

START TYPE MOTOR. 















GENERAL Kt 
Dyna-Craft Mid- 
weight Machine. 
13” diameter 


opercting brush 
spread. Portable! 


Full range of sizes — 
from 13” to 23” diameter 
operating brush spread. 














GENERAL Heavy GENERAL TWIN BRUSH 

Duty Wet and Dry MACHINES 

E-CON-O-VAC T-16B—for Motels, Stores, 

Commercial ete. 

Vacuum Cleaners. Twin-12A——for Home use. 
BEFORE YOU BUY, SEE GENERAL! jrr'satntnsiterney yt 





G enerals () Have Distributor call on us. 
ches (C) Send complete information, literature and prices. | 
tur (C) Floor and Rug Cleaning Machines oO Vacuums} 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 



















PRIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 





... telescoping aluminum 
Structure for overhead 
Spot maintenance 











Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
22 one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
63 ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 





aaa ami 8 Be or 













Separates easily into3tom- | T 
Rolls through doorways . . . only 29” re 
wide, telescopes and folds down. Bridges over auditorium seats. oor tesciboreott a stor 


: : 
FOR TAL{scoPt WRITE TO UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS | UP-RIGHT 
CIRCULAR : SCAFFOLDS | 


UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS «+ DEPT. 180 + 1013 PARDEE ST., BERKELEY, CALIF. @ 
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; Now you can economically eliminate distracting, 
; eye-fatiguing glare from school classrooms... and 
improve light level quality throughout the room. 





New Sun-X Glass Tinting, a liquid plastic dis- 
covery by Du Pont, makers of “Better Things For 
; Better Living...Through Chemistry,” gives you 
! positive, all-day sun control without any effort on 
your part. It effectively screens glare, diffuses sun- 
light, without any mechanical devices to raise or 
lower... without the necessity of constant adjust- 
ments. Sun-X replaces blinds and shades, thus 
' eliminating a costly maintenance factor. 





New Sun-X Glass Tinting is applied quickly and 








Reduce Classroom Glare 
with New SUN-X Glass ‘Tinting 


neatly to your existing windows by a unique miracle- 
flow process. It bonds tightly and is guaranteed in 
writing not to chip, crack or peel. No special main- 
tenance is required — you wash Sun-X tinted win- 
dows in the usual manner. 


Available in your choice of 11 distinctive colors, 
Sun-X Glass Tinting gives you the distortion-free 
appearance, the trouble-free convenience of expen- 
sive factory tinted glass at a fraction of the cost. 


Get more value from your classroom windows 
by improving the transmitted light, eliminating glare 
and improving student performance. Send now for 
your free copy of “Solve Sun Problems With Sun-X.” 


INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AMERICAN GLASS TINTING 


if C OR PORATION 


® 
| Manufactured by Du Pont 
| y Du Pont END 
1719 SUNSET 





BLVD. . 
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